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A Capinet Council was unex- 
pectedly summoned on Monday 
night for the following day, and 
the Cabinet, when it was held 
lasted for more than two hours. It is impossible to 
dissociate this meeting of the Governing Committee 
of the Empire from the state of affairs in Eastern 
Europe, and from the relations of this country with 
the Continental Powers. It can hardly be doubted 
that a grave crisis has arisen in connection with the 
misrule of the Sultan, both in Asia Minor and in Crete, 
and there is good reason to believe that a change 
in the policy not only of Great Britain but of 
some other European Powers is imminent. The 
statement made in THE SPEAKER last week as to 
the new attitude of the Tsar towards Turkey, 
though contradicted by Le Nord, seems to be in- 
directly confirmed from many different quarters ; 
and there is reason to hope that the Sultan will not 
be able to count in future upon Russian support in 
carrying on his atrocious misgovernment. The 
refusal of this country to join in the iniquitous 
proposal for a blockade of Crete has been warmly 
applauded by all parties, the Standard in par- 
ticular denouncing in strong terms the idea that 
any further support can be given by Great Britain 
to Turkey. On Wednesday morning the Daily 
Chronicle gave prominence to a statement that 
England and Russia had arrived at an understanding 
which would, at the same time, preserve the peace 
of Europe and save the Sultan's Christian subjects 
from the barbarities they have so long had to endure. 
Mr. Curzon’s statement the same night in the House 


of Commons did not furnish any confirmation of this 
announcement. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 





Mr. CURZON’s reply on the question of Crete was 
conceived in the very worst spirit of the old official- 
dom. It was almost an apology for Turkey, and 
indirectly an attack upon the Christians at Crete. 
Sir Henry Fowler did well to comment upon it at 
once, Sir Henry's criticism had one good effect. It 
brought Mr. Balfour to his feet, and the leader of 
the House virtually disavowed Mr. Curzon. Certainly 
Ministers would make the greatest mistake of their 
Career if they were again to run counter to popular 
sentiment with regard to Turkey. The different 
Voices with which Mr. Curzon and Mr. Balfour spoke 
unquestionably suggest, however, the existence of a 
division of opinion in the Cabinet. 


AT ten o'clock on Monday night the debates in 


ginning of the Session. The Chairman, having put 
an end to the debate, forthwith proceeded to put 
all the remaining votes without discussion. Upon 
three of the Votes divisions were taken, but 
the greater number were carried nem. con., 
and the business of Supply was finished before 
midnight. That there are grave objections to 
the passing of Votes without any opportunity 
for discussion being allowed must be universally 
admitted, but these objections are, in the main, 
theoretical rather than practical. So far as the 
appropriation of one night weekly to the business 
of Supply is concerned, the new plan has proved an 
unqualified success. It is, indeed, the one bright 
spot in the management of the business of the 
House during the past Session, and we cannot but con- 
gratulate Mr. Balfour, not only upon having effected 
this reform, but upon having adhered rigorously 
to his plan amid all the vicissitudes of the Session. 
What would have happened if Supply had been 
allowed to fall into chaos with the other business of 
the House it is impossible to guess. 


On Tuesday evening the nomination of the Select 
Committee on British South Africa — regarding 
which there had been a good deal of discussion out 
of doors and in the Press—duly took place. The 
members proposed for the Committee by the Govern- 
ment were the Attorney-General, Mr. Bigham, Mr. 
Blake, Mr. Buxton, Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, Mr, 
Chamberlain, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. Cripps, 
Sir W. Hart Dyke, Mr. John Ellis, Sir William Har- 
court, Mr. Jackson, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Wharton, and 
Mr. Wyndham. Objection was taken to the names 
of Mr. Buxton, Mr. Labouchere, and Mr, Wharton, 
but the Government nominations were in these 
cases carried by very large majorities, and the 
Committee was finally constituted as above. Its 
appointment during the present session is satis- 
factory, not that it can enter upon its work this 
year, but because the failure to appoint it would 
certainly have been misunderstood abroad. 





AFTER only one critical division the Irish Land 
Bill passed the House of Lords on Thursday evening. 
The dissentient Peers saved their dignity by dividing 
on the question of the exemption of town parks, 
and the Government were victorious by a majority 
of only six. So the Biil is safe—a good deal injured 
by the Revising Chamber, it is true, but, as we 
elsewhere point out, a measure which in the details 





Supply were stopped in the House of Commons, in 





of its provisions will be of real use to the Irish 
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tenant. Still, though the Bill is safe and the 
Lords have yielded, the effect of their action 
on the Constitution is not effaced by their partial 
surrender. 


On Thursday evening the Indian Budget was 
dealt with in a tolerably full House, considering the 
subject and the date. The impression left by the 
debate is, on the whole, satisfactory enough. The 
close of the Session was fixed for yesterday evening 
—one day earlier than had been contemplated. The 
race against time has had one very regrettable re- 
sult. Educationists in general, and an important 
body of Liberal Unionists in particular, are not 
likely to forgive the Government either for intro- 
ducing the London University Bill so late in the 
season, or for allowing it to be wrecked by the 
Church party in the supposed interests of King’s 
College. 


THE Queen has put an end to the suggestions 
of a public celebration on the day when her reign 
will surpass in length that of any other English 
monarch. The suggestion was not a very happy 
one, especially in view of the fact that next year 
her Majesty, if she is spared, will complete the 
sixtieth year of her reign. The Queen very sensibly 
prefers that this latter event should be celebrated 
rather than the mere accident that at the end of 
next month she will have occupied the throne longer 
than George the Third did. There is no doubt that 
next June we may expect to witness a festival not 
unlike that which celebrated the Jubilee of 1887. 
The Queen can count upon the loyalty of her 
subjects of all races and classes, and if she should 
complete her sixtieth year of reign, the whole 
Empire will unite in rejoicing at the event. 

. 


Li Huna CHANG has visited many places of 
interest, and attended not a few entertainments 
given in his honour during the past week. Every- 
where he has been received with marked respect, 
and all who have been brought in contact with him 
have had occasion to remark the keenness of his 
intelligence and the depth of his knowledge. The 
speeches he has made have been of a very friendly 
character, and have proved his desire to secure for 
China the friendship of Great Britain. But Li is a 
diplomatist as well as an administrator, and he has 
carefully avoided committing himself on any con- 
troversial question. Perhaps the most interesting 
incident in connection with his visit was the tribute 
he paid on Saturday morning to the memory of 
General Gordon. Accompanied by his suite, he 
placed wreaths upon the Gordon monuments in 
Trafalgar Square and St. Paul’s Cathedral, making 
solemn obeisance before the hero’s statue when 
doing so. The interest of the incident is not lessened 
by the fact that there was one occasion at least 
when he and Gordon had the sharpest difference of 
opinion, and when the great soldier, in his wrath, 
was anxious to inflict the severest punishment 
upon the Viceroy. Li’s affectionate homage to his 
memory is not the smallest of the tributes that have 
been paid to Gordon’s greatness, 


A STATEMENT has been published by the Daily 
News as to the character of the long-expected Report 
of the Royal Commission on Vaccination. The 
most important part of this report is the recom- 
mendation unanimously made by the Commission 
that the operation of vaccination should not be 
insisted upon when a parent makes a written de- 
c’aration of his objection to it. The value of vac- 
cination as a preventive of small-pox is admitted, 
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though the admission is accompanied by some 
reservations which are said to be calculated to 
astonish the general public. There is no need to 
dwell upon the importance of this document, which 
will be closely scrutinised by those who believe that 
overwhelming evidence has been furnished, not only 
of the value of vaccination as a preventive, but of 
the serious evils which have resulted where its use 
has been discontinued. 


THE decision of the Home Secretary to release 
four of the dynamite prisoners was not unex- 
pected, after the promise of consideration made in 
the debate on the Address in February last, and 
will doubtless be welcomed by Irishmen of all 
parties— indeed, Mr. Lecky and Mr. Horace 
Plunkett have been among the strongest advo- 
cates for the step now taken. The prisoners are 
released on the ground of ill-health; but it seems 
generally felt that the time for an act of clemency 
had arrived. Still, it would be interesting to know 
what old-fashioned Irish and English Tories think of 
the Home Secretary's decision. 





TuIs week may see the end of the 
Matabele rebellion. The Matoppo 
Hills are apparently cleared at 
last; the mass of the insurgents are sick of 
resistance—as there is reason to believe they have 
been for a considerable time ; and Salisbury, which 
is in dire need of provisions, will be relieved at once. 
It is to be hoped that now the insurrection is over 
submission will be made easy for the rebels. Their 
grievances as to the taking of their cattle and their 
labour were unquestionably very real, and it can 
hardly be wondered if their prophets exploited the 
calamity of the rinderpest. Certainly they have had 
no more cause than the Red Indian to welcome the 
advent of civilisation. It will hardly be recom- 
mended to them afresh by the appearance of Mr. 
Rhodes as its messenger and missionary. 


ABROAD. 





THE enthusiastic welcome everywhere given to 
the President of the French Republic during his tour 
in Brittany has been interpreted in various ways. 
The obvious, semi-official explanation is that the 
Catholic and monarchical Bretons have at last been 
won over to the Republic; but some advanced 
Republicans regard their behaviour with mixed 
feelings. These Bretons, they say, are still at heart 
intensely monarchical ; and they are expending their 
native enthusiasm for King and Church on the 
President in default of any better representative of 
the monarchical principle. A simpler explanation, of 
course, is that there is nothing political about the 
demonstration at all; and that the population turns 
out to welcome the Presidential cor/2ge—even along 
the road across the hills from Huelgoat to Pleyben, 
which traverses a district whose primitiveness recalls 
Connaught—simply for the sake of a holiday and 
without any thought even of nationalism, in spite 
of the costumes. It may be noticed, too, that there 
have been no political demonstrations anywhere— 
as there were in the South during M. Faure’s tour 
under the auspices of the Bourgeois Ministry—and 
that the voice of a single Socialist shoemaker has 
uttered the only discordant note. But the view 
that Brittany is specially monarchical and clerical 
is hardly up to date. The Department of the 
Morbihan—the “vraie Bretagne Bretonnante” of & 
well-worn quotation from Froissart—returns three 
Republican deputies against four Monarchist; 
Finistére, which in many respects is wilder and 
more remote, returns seven against two; while in 
the chief Monarchist stronghold, the Cotes du Nord 
(five Monarchists against four Republicans), the Celtic 
language and costume are at their minimum. 
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THE somewhat belated promulgation of the law 
creating Madagascar a French colony has been 
accompanied by an announcement that the Customs 
duties on imports are for the present to be only 
10 per cent. ad valorem—a rate considerably less 
than in some other French colonies, and one that 


has already roused Protectionist indignation. But 
France has graver preoccupations in her new colony 
at present. The situation is precisely what it 
seemed likely to be a month ago. The country 
outside the French lines is in a state of anarchy ; 
the Hova control, such as it was, over the less civilised 
tribes is removed, and nothing is put in its place; 
the Fahavalos are pillaging as they please, and 
there is reason to suppose that they are instigated 
by some of the Hova officials temporarily retained 
by the French Government. 


THE reorganised Italian Ministry appears likely 
to be threatened from a new quarter. The definite 
retirement of Signor Crispi from public life—of 
which, presumably, the sudden extinction of his 
paper, the Riforma, may be taken as the sign— 
tends to make a new rearrangement of groups 
possible. The Riforma, it is true, is to be revived 
under new management, but it remains to be seen 
how far this will be effectual. The Republican and 
Socialist coalition, which showed its strength in a 
recent bye-election at Milan, seems likely to be 
formidable elsewhere, and the former party of 
Signor Crispi, now led by Baron Sonnino, may 
very likely be drawn towards the Ministry for 
defence against the common enemy. Consequently, 
the Extreme Left, whose leader, Signor Cavallotti, 
was lately spoken of as a possible Minister, is already 
taking alarm. It will be more alarmed, doubtless, if 
the Abyssinian War is resumed, and an incident of 
the week renders this not improbable. The capture 
of a Dutch steamer, the Doelwyk, laden with 
Manger rifles, and nominally bound for Karachi, 
but’ steering for Abyssinia nevertheless, confirms 
statements made by Signor Crispi’s Government— 
but then so embellished with picturesque but in- 
exact detail as to lack verisimilitude—and has pro- 
duced the impression that it may be better to fight 
Menelik again, before his preparations are complete. 





THE debate in the Cortes on the Spanish Budget 
—with special reference, of course, to the Cuban 
problem—has nearly led to a Parliamentary crisis, 
and has, apparently, split the Liberal party, to the 
profit of the Republicans. The financial programme 
of the Government will doubtless be passed this 
month ; but the war is costing £1,200,000 sterling 
monthly, and when all the reinforcements asked for 
are sent out, it will cost half as much again. Mean- 
while, the Times correspondent makes it clear that 
the rainy season has rendered the Spanish forces 
impotent, that half of them are on the sick list, and 
that the staple industries of the island are wrecked 
almost past recovery. 


In the domestic affairs both of Servia and of 
Bulgaria trouble seems to be brewing again. <A 
great meeting of the Radical party was held at 
Belgrade on Sunday, and a resolution was passed 
demanding the immediate restoration of a consti- 
tutional system suitable to the aspirations of the 
great mass of the population—who happen to be 
Radicals. A deputation, headed by M. Pachitch, the 
Radical leader, conveyed this resolution to King 
Alexander, who, however, received only a small 
number of them, and assured them that he would 
himself undertake a fresh revision of the Constitution, 
and carry it into effect by the early part of next year. 
This tends to confirm the fears of the Radicals that 
the Progressist Ministry, which is in an infinitesim.l 





minority in the country, will have its own way 
with the reform. At the same time the King 
appears to have been considerably impressed by the 
deputation, and a satisfactory solution is hoped for, 
though as the King’s previous appearance as a con- 
stitution maker has resulted in the suppression of 
popular rights the prospect is hardly encouraging. 
In Bulgaria, too, M. Stoiloff's Ministry is unwilling 
to carry out the promises said to have been made by 
Prince Alexander at St. Petersburg as to the restora- 


tion to their rank in the army f the exiled - 


Russophil officers, and a Ministerial crisis has arisen. 


It is becoming more and more difficult to make any 
forecast as to the Presidential election in the United 
States. A fortnight ago the odds on the success of 
the Republican ticket were heavy, and the New York 
Nation was boasting that all the business interests 
of the country were solid against the Democratic- 
Populist coalition. But Mr. Bryan’s earlier speeches 
appear to have been effective, while his speech at 
New York on Wednesday evening was specialiy 
modified to suit Eastern taste. It was doubtless 
dull to listen to, as it well might be, considering that 
he was suffering from laryngitis and talking about 
Bimetallism, but its dulness at least prevented its 
causing further alarm. Itexplains away some of his 
more Populistic utterances, and contains only the 
ordinary Bimetallist fallacies, which the mass of his 
hearers would not see through. His platform is well 
received among the rank and file of the Eastern 
Democrats—in the State of Maine, for instance, the 
Democratic Convention has adopted the Silverite 
plank in its platform after ejecting it—and his 
candidature has ample financial support. Moreover, 
some influential papers—the New York World for 
instance—are inclined to uphold the general Demo- 
cratic policy, and to overlook the silver question. 
Calculations collected by the New York Herald— 
whatever they may be worth, and the information 
collected by that paper is infinitely above its 
judgment—give each candidate 170 electoral votes 
as a certainty, leaving 104 doubtful, of which 64 
are assigned to McKinley—leaving a margin of only 
11 more than the amount requisite to secure an 
absolute majority. Maryland, Virginia, and Ken- 
tucky are assigned to Mr. Bryan in this calcu- 
lation, while the whole of the West, except Illinois, 
Ohio, and Wyoming, is either Democratic or doubt- 
ful. The nomination of a Gold Democratic candidate 
may only complicate the issue and make the 
success of the cause of sound money more un- 
certain. 


THE Alpine season this year has 
been so remarkably unpropitious 
—indeed, one distinguished moun- 
taineer informs us that there have not been fourteen 
really fine days since the end of March—that in- 
tending Alpinists seem likely to be driven to seek 
solace in the study of the literature of their art. Mr. 
Murray’s announcements include two new books on 
the subject by Mr. Edward Whymper, whose name is 
inseparably associated with the Matterhorn: “Zermatt 
and the Matterhorn,” and “ Chamonix and the Range 
of Mont Blanc.” Mr. Fisher Unwin also promises an 
interesting Alpine book—* Climbing Reminiscences 
of the Dolomites ’—which is substantially a transla- 
tion of Signor L3one Sinigaglia’s “ Ricordi Alpine 
delle Dolomite,” but will contain some new material 
and an introduction by Mr. E. Garwood, a member 
of the English and the Italian Alpine Ciubs, and one 
of Sir Martin Conway's expedition to Spitzbergen. 
The maio roads through the Dolomites are suffi- 
ciently well known to English travellers: the by- 
ways, probably, are not so—-though it was English- 
men who opened up the district more than thirty 
years ago; and though a good deal of exciting 
rock-climbing may be had among its peaks, we doubt 
if English climbers generally have fully appreciated 
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its possibilities. To them and to others this book 
will doubtless be welcome. 


WE also observe among Mr. Murray’s announce- 
ments of forthcoming works “The Navy and the 
Nation,” by two eminent naval critics whose 
work is well known in the daily and weekly press 
respectively—Mr. J. R. Thursfield and Colonel Sir 
George Clarke, R.E. Messrs. Chatto & Windus 
announce as forthcoming the fifth volume of Mr. 
Justin McCarthy's “ History of Our Own Times,” 
which will bring that most valuable and eminently 
readable work down to the end of the sixtieth year 
of Queen Victoria; also the last poems of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, under the title of “Songs of 
Travel,” and novels respectively in two and three 
volumes: “Dualcie Everton,’ by Mrs. Lynn Linton, 
and “The City of Refuge,” by Sir Walter Besant. 
These, by the way, are published at 5s. per volume, 
net, which we believe to be an innovation in the 
trade. Does it indicate an intention that three- 
volume novels shall be purchased by the general 
public? 


Tue fifth volume of Mr. S. Baring-Gould's 
“English Minstrelsie,” which lies before us as 
we write, is a charming “national monument of 
English song,” with historical notes and a valu- 
able introduction, dealing with the concert-halls, 
gardens, and singers of the last century. We 
may also note an ingenious “Souvenir of the 
Burns Centenary,” which is attractive in form and 
matter alike. It consists of two letters of Robert 
Burns to Mr. David Sillar, a brother poet, dating 
respectively from 1789 and 1790, They are repro- 
duced in exact facsimile, and issued in a neat case 
by Mr. Clement Wilson, the publisher of an attractive 
lit¢le edition of Burns’s poems. 


EVERYBODY must regret the total failure of the 
numerous scientific expeditions sent out from this 
country to Japan and the extreme north of Europe 
in order to observe the total eclipse of last Sunday 
morning. In all cases where regular expeditions 
had established themselves the weather was un- 
favourable, and no observations could be taken, 
either by the naked eye or by photography, of the 
phenomenon at the moment of totality. It is said, 
however, that in the north of Sweden and in some 
parts of Siberia and Japan the conditions were more 
propitious, and it may be hoped that we shall yet 
secure the results of some scientific observations of 
this interesting phenomenon. 


Tur return of Dr. Nansen and one of his officers, 
to be followed shortly, it is to be hoped, by the safe 
arrival of the /ram on the east coast of Greenland 
or elsewhere, marks a record in Polar exploration 
alike in the daring of the explorers and in the 
latitude reached. What else the expedition may 
have effected it is impossible to say at present. As 
most of the experts had predicted, the Fram did not 
drift aeross the Pole, while Dr. Nansen himself 
reached nearly 88 degrees. The expedition has 
established the existence of an open Polar sea in the 
north of Asia, which was not generally doubted, 
and has obtained some new but disappointing 
evidence as to the set of the ocean currents. We 
may hope, however, that some minor scientific 
results of value have rewarded the most adventurous 
of modern Polar expeditions. 


Tue Earl of Limerick bore an 
excellent reputation in Ireland 
as a landlord, and had for many 
years beon one of the Conservative Whips in the 
Upper House.—Emily Lady Tennyson, a niece of Sir 


OBITUARY. 


John Franklin, and the widow of the late Laureate, 
is credited with considerable influence on his 
poems, and was undoubtedly a most wise and 
efficient helpmate to him throughout his career. 
—Lieutenant-General Sir Harry Lumsden had dis- 
tinguished himself in the first Afghan and Sikh 
Wars half a century ago, and had subsequently 
been engaged in various frontier wars.—M. Caillaux, 
Minister of Finance in the De Broglie Cabinet of 
1877, had since found a less objectionable and more 
useful function as president of the Paris, Lyons, and 
Mediterranean Railway—once the most unpopular 
of French lines, now, we believe, among the best.— 
M. Cazenove de Pradines was one of the most con. 
spicuous Monarchists and ultra-Catholics in the 
French Chamber, and had been the secretary and 
faithful friend of the Comte de Chambord.—Pro- 
fessor Hubert A. Newton, of Yale, was among the 
most eminent astronomers and mathematicians of 
America. 





SESSION. 


——_o0 — 


[* any Liberal had a year ago assumed the part of 
i. a prophet and proclaimed that the first session 
of a new Government with a majority of a hundred 
and fifty would be a disastrous failure, he would 
have been set down as out of his mind. Yet there 
is no candid Conservative who would deny that such 
is the fact, and indeed few of them conceal their 
opinion of the fatuity with which they have been 
led. Mere leading, however, will not account for 
the catastrophe. Mr. Chamberlain said somewhere 
the other day that the present Government owed 
their victory at the General Election less to their 
own merits than to the demerits of their pre- 
decessors. The remark was intended, as Dr. John- 
son said of an obscure couplet in Pope, to “give 
pain to somebody.” But there is a certain amount 
of truth in it all the same. The late Government 
challenged at once the parsons, the squires, the 
peers, the publicans, and the bad employers. The 
hostile combination was too strong for them, and they 
succumbed. Lord Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain, the 
Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Balfour, came into 
office without any declared policy, and without any 
positive principles in common. “Our policy,’ said 
the Prime Minister in the House of Lords, “is dis- 
solution.”” It was another way of saying that he 
had no policy at all. Things are so soon forgotten 
that this aspect of the case, which explains at least 
as much as Mr. Balfour’s laziness, seems to have 
already faded from view. A Cabinet Minister was 
once asked how it was possible for fourteen or fifteen 
men, as the numbers then were, to agree about any- 
thing. “They agree,” he replied, “in wanting to 
stay in.’ That is a bond of union which must not 
be underrated, and it is the only consideration strong 
enough to keep Lord Salisbury in the same box 
with Mr. Chamberlain. But while the instinct 
of self- preservation will maintain a Govern- 
ment in office, it will not furnish a statesman with 
ideas. The cue of the Coalition Ministry was 
to sit as still as possible, and do nothing in 
particular. They should have given out that the 
country was sick of excitement, that it only wished 
to be let alone, and that it would have the period of 
rest for which it pined. Lord Salisbury, however, 
has colleagues who cannot be quiet, and he him- 
self is subject to constant ecclesiastical pressure. 
President Kruger found occupation for Mr. Cham- 
berlain, whose progress in diplomacy under so able 4 
teacher has been most gratifying. Mr. Ritchie and 
his absurd craze about ‘ pauper aliens” were 
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Old Age Pensions Bill was set down for the Greek 
Calends. Mr. Chamberlain smiled placidly at the 
destruction of native industries by goods made in 
foreign prisons upon which he was so eloquent and 
so urgent last year. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach put 
his foot on Bimetallism, and made permanent the 
increased duty on beer. 

The origin of the Education Bill, like the birth 

of Jeames, is “‘ wrop in a mistry.” But there is no 
need to look very far from Hatfield. Lord Salis- 
bury, unlike most men of his party, has never 
ee | accepted the Education Act of 1870. Board 
schools and school boards are to him hateful things. 
His is one of those curiously constructed minds 
which believe that there can be no religion without 
theology, and that to teach a child the Sermon on 
the Mount is worse than useless if he be not also 
taught the Nicene Creed. Surrounded by persons 
even more bigoted and narrow-minded than himself, 
the Prime Minister thought he saw his opportun- 
ity of dealing a fatal blow at the system estab- 
lished by the late Mr. Forster. Board schools 
ould be injured by bribing their sectarian rivals, 
and school boards could be extinguished by offering 
the ratepayers money to extinguish them. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who regards ele- 
mentary education as a costly fad, and the 
First Lord of the Treasury, who looks upon all 
education as a luxury for the upper classes, were 
ready to support him in his attempt. But he had 
to deal with the Duke of Devonshire, who was 
responsible for the Act of 1870, and with Mr. 
Chamberlain, who was a member of the old 
Birmingham League. They would not have a 
mere Church Schools Bill. They had to be con- 
ciliated by raising the age of exemption from 
attendance, by clauses providing for secondary 
teaching, and by a sort of sham popular control. 
The result was a Bill which passed its second reading 
by a majority of 267, and then had to be dropped 
because it was too heavy for the Government to 
carry. The final stroke came from the hand of 
the Vice-President himself. The elaborate irony 
with which Sir John Gorst pointed out that 
by accepting an impossible amendment Mr. 
Balfour had killed the Bill was worth all the 
speeches of the Opposition. Under its withering 
blaze the Bill died. Having dropped their 
principal Bill altogether, Ministers proceeded 
to pass the measure which they regarded as second 
in importance by physical force. The Landlords’ 
Relief Act twice kept the House of Commons up all 
night, and some of its chief clauses were never 
adequately discussed. So hastily and carelessly 
was it huddled through Parliament that the local 
authorities cannot comply with the requirements of 
the law in the time allotted to them. This Bill was 
another compromise between conflicting opinions. 
As it was in 1852, so it is in 1896. Half of the 
Cabinet are Protectionists, and the other half are 
Free Traders. But they are almost all landlords, 
and so, though they could not agree to protect corn, 
they were unanimous in the great juggle of lightening 
Surdens by paying rates out of taxes. 

Mr. Balfour’s apologists, seeking excuses for him 
and finding none, have lighted on the new rules for 
Supply, and exhibited them as indications of en- 
lightened statesmanship. They would not be called 
successful if their author had not failed in every- 
thing else. To begin with, the resolution was so 
framed that no one, not even Mr. Balfour himself, 
could construe it. But in sober truth the whole 
scherr@ was unnecessary, and, so far as it was new, has 
broken down. The Resolution fixed twenty days 
for Supply, allowing the Government to propose 
another three days. The extra three days were 








accorded, and twenty-three days is not an unfair, if 
a rather low, average for Supply. The absurd farce 
of putting twenty-seven votes continuously without 
debate had to be performed on Monday night, and 
several divisions were taken. Another day would 
have more than sufficed for their discussion, and 
the Leader of the House would have been 
spared what we are sure must have been the 
painful duty of shortening a most instructive con- 
versation upon the treatment of pauper children. 
The only successful part of the scheme is the regular 
appropriation of one day a week for Supply, and 
that might have been done without any resolution 
at all. Even the Conservative organs acknowledge 
that there is nothing else in Mr. Balfour’s favour 
except his personal popularity, which alone saves 
him from compulsory retirement. He despises the 
assembly which he leads; he will not take any 
trouble, and even regular attendance is beyond his 
powers. He is not, however, solely to blame for 
the failure of the session, and for the opportunities 
of which Sir William Harcourt has made such 
abundant use. Except Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
and in a far smaller degree Mr. Chamberlain, 
no man on the Treasury Bench has increased 
his Parliamentary reputation this year. Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt, on the other hand, has shown him- 
self an admirable Leader of Opposition, and the 
speech in which Mr. Asquith moved the rejection of 
the Education Bill was the best he has yet made. But, 
indeed, the work of the Liberal party has been largely 
done for them. The blunders of their opponents 
have been so marvellous that a far less skilful 
debater than Sir William Harcourt would have 
found ample material for sarcasm and invective. 
Another session like this, and the strongest Govern- 
ment i modern times will go to pieces of its own 
accord. 








THE TSAR’S TOUR. 





! o has the visit of a European sovereign 
A to neighbouring States been the subject of 
so much speculation and so many intrigues as the 
approaching tour of the Tsar has occasioned. The 
first sentiment which must be generally felt with 
regard to that event is one of sincere pity for the 
young monarch himself. To be made the subject 
of almost ferocious blandishments by rival States, 
and to have to weigh not so much the welcomes 
of his hosts as their mutual hatreds and 
jealousies, is not a happy lot, even for an Emperor. 
If anything could disillusionise the young ruler 
of Russia, and strip the tinsel from his magnificent 
position, it would be the experiences he has 
undergone in making the arrangements for his 
approaching tour. Fortunately, the Emperor 
Nicholas is, according to report, both an amiable 
and an intelligent man. Otherwise his judgment 
might well be confused, and his temper soured, by 
the ordeal through which he has had to pass. Now 
that the programme of his journey has been settled, 
it should rally be possible even for a Frenchman to 
treat the journey itself with composure and common 
sense. Nobody but the excitable journalists of 
the Boulevards has ever doubted that if the 
Emperor made a State visit to any European 
country, he must certainly visit France. The 
political alliance between France and Russia is 
a reality. How long it may continue to be one 
no man can say; but so long as it lasts it is 
obviously impossible for the Tsar to refuse to pay 
his ally a compliment which he is prepared to 
bestow upon everybody else. The French press 
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is beside itself with joy, because in visiting the 
monarehs of Europe the Tsar does not mean to 
“ent” Paris. We could really wish, for the sake 
of Frenchmen themselves, that they would show 
a greater regard for their national dignity than 
that which they seem able to exhibit when anything 
Russian is concerned. But they have chosen their 
own course, and nobody else has a right to quarrel 
with them for doing so. Deliberately they have 
made up their minds that a good understanding 
with Russia is something so necessary to their 
national welfare that no sacrifice they could be 
called upon to make would be too heavy a price 
to pay for securing it. There is no doubt that, 
from the spectacular point of view, the Emperor’s 
visit to Paris will be the most brilliant incident 
of his tour. At Vienna he will meet a veteran 
monarch who has won the esteem of the whole 
civilised world, and whom the Tsar must necessarily 
regard with profound respect. But Francis Joseph 
represents a nation which has many points of 
estrangement from Russia, and which is keenly 
suspicious of the future developments of Russian 
policy. The Imperial visitor will, no doubt, meet 
with a stately and cordial reception in a city which 
infinitely surpasses Paris in its architectural beauty ; 
but it is hardly in Austria that the Tsar can look 
for anything in the shape of a popular triumph. At 
Berlin he will find himself in contact with the 
acute and versatile intellect of the remarkable man 
who now sits upon the Imperial throne. That the 
Emperor William will do everything in his power 
to conciliate and gratify his illustrious visitor is 
not to be doubted; and everybody knows how well 
the Emperor succeeds when he chooses to set 
hiinself a task of this description. But the political 
atmosphere of berlin is still storm-laden, and there 
are episodes in the Emperor William’s career which 
do not promise well for the early establishment of 
an intimate frendship between him and the Tsar. 

So far as Great Britain is concerned, the Tsar 
would have no reason to complain of any failure of our 
traditional hospitality if he were to show himself in 
London, and give us the opportunity of according 
him a popular welcome. On the contrary, he would 
find that there is in England a very kindly feeling 
towards himself personally, and that not even the 
disputes of diplomatists would be allowed to detract 
from the cordiality of his welcome. But it seems 
probable that his visit to this country will be a visit 
paid to the Sovereign rather than to the people. 
The Queen has many indisputable claims upon his 
affection and respect. His wife is her grand- 
daughter, and it is known that a warm feeling of 
affection exists between the older and the younger 
woman. But even if there were no family 
relationship of this kind, the unique position of 
the Queen in Europe would command the young 
Emperor's respect and veneration. It is well known 
that he entertains these feelings for her Majesty, 
and we can well believe that there is no one to whom 
le i3 more desirous to pay honour in the course of 
his tour than to her. But, after all, a visit to 
Balmoral, or even to Windsor, must be regarded 
ag a personal tribute to the claims of our Sovereign, 
and cannot be invested with any special degree of 
political importance. At Paris, on the other hand, 
the most absolute monarch in Europe will be the 
guest, not of a fellow monarch, but of the sovereign 
people, and his reception must either be one of 
unstinted popular enthusiasm or must be a ghastly 
failure. Moreover, it is clear that, so far as Russian 
alliance is concerned, the policy of French statesmen 
is the policy of the nation as a whole. No one who 
witnessed the scenes of popular delirium which were 
common in the streets of Paris during the visit of 








the Russian naval officers three years ago can 
entertain any doubt upon this point. For all these 
reasons it is evident that it will be at Paris that 
the culmination of the Tsar’s progress through 
Europe will be witnessed. Frenchmen may believe 
us, or not, as they please, but it is certain that the 
people of Great Britain will feel no inclination to 
begrudge them this satisfaction. It is scarcely 
opportune to discuss the more serious aspects of the 
political situation in connection with such a matter 
as the Tsar’s tour; but, so far as the Russo-French 
alliance is an alliance for the maintenance of peace, 
there is no Englishman who will desire to see it 
weakened, nor are there any who, recalling the 
prolonged isolation of France in Europe, feel 
anything like envy because that isolation has now 
been terminated. Great Britain, at all events, is 
strong enough to stand on her own dignity 
and her own rights, and to feel unmoved by any 
demonstrations of friendship between other powers 
which are not avowedly and unmistakably 
demonstrations of hostility towards herself. We 
do not believe that the Franco-Russian under- 
standing possesses the latter character, and we 
shall therefore rejoice heartily if the Tsar’s visit 
to Paris is as brilliantly successful as Frenchmen 
themselves desire it to be. The young monarch has 
had laid upon him a task the weight and difficulty 
of which are almost immeasurable. At home he 
has to deal with forces so great that, if they 
were but to realise their strength, no man, even 
if he had support infinitely more efficient than that 
which the Tsar can command, could hope to cope 
with them. Abroad he is confronted by many 
grave problems that threaten the peace of the world, 
and by international jealousies and aspirations, for 
the existence of which he is not responsible, but 
which, nevertheless, he is bound to consider. Any 
help that may be given him in the wise and faithful 
performance of his overpowering task, from what- 
soever quarter it may come, will be welcomed by 
every friend of humanity. If, therefore, the result 
of his visit to Paris should be to strengthen his love 
of peace, and possibly to awaken in his breast the 
love of human liberty, there is no one in this country 
who will not rejoice at the fact. 





CRETE. 

URING the past week there have been some 
| indications that the sufferings of the Cretans 
are at last nearing an end. For the moment, indeed, 
the devastation of the island goes on apace, and 
the atrocities committed are past description. The 
European Concert meanwhile has continued to give 
proofs of its impotence; and the utterances of the 
official spokesman of our Government on Thursday 
evening are, if we take them literally, disappointing 
enough. But the debate has once more made it clear 
that the maintenance of the “integrity and in- 
dependence of the Ottoman Empire”’ is everywhere 
acquiesced in only as a tempoary and provisional 
expedient to avoid a great European explosion, 
Only one solitary and unimportant voice—that 
of Mr. Ambrose—was raised in defence of that 
policy of selfish inaction which was so much in 
favour during the Russo-Turkish war of 1876-78. 
The plan of a blockade of the Cretan coast against 
Greek filibusters, which would have been ridiculous 
had it not been outrageous, has been shatteged by 
the objection of England precisely as the Berlin 
Memorandum was made an end of twenty years ago. 
The fact may be commended to the notice of those 
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strangely-constituted patriots among us who combine 
professed solicitude for the national honour with 
real alarm at any proposal for English action in 
Europe. England does not often speak in these 
greater European matters; but when she does, 


she can command instantaneous attention—not 
to say submission. The result may make us 
wish once more that Lord Salisbury had spoken 
more decisively long ago. As it was, the in- 
itiative was left to Austria, to whom, since 
her Government lives on a volcano—or, rather, on 
twin voleanoes—the preservation of the status quo 
is, naturally, a matter of supreme concern. But 
the Austrian proposal is not likely to be carried out, 
and the British Government, for the present, thinks 
its duty to consist merely in holding the balance 
evenly between the combatants and continuing to 
negotiate, during the recess, for some settlement of 
the Cretan problem. If we were to look merely at 
the formal announcements of diplomatists and 
Ministers, the prospect before the Christian Cretans 
would be lurid indeed. 

While the Concert of Europe, however, has been 
making itself ridiculous, the enthusiasm of the 
Greek people, as we prophesied some time ago, has 
materially hastened a solution. Occasionally, before 
now, individual officers of the Greek army have 
deserted to aid their brethren in Crete. But the 
departure of a body of them by special train and 
steamer—belonging as they do to the best families 
of Greece—has alarmed Europe and revived the 
hopes of the insurgents. Naval lieutenants, too, 
have deserted in order to direct the movements of 
Cretan torpedo boats; and though the Greek 
Government is beyond suspicion of connivance, 
the condition of the refugees in Athens and the 
reports they bring have already carried Greek 
feeling to a pitch that no Government can venture 
to resist. If the Greek officers are captured and 
shot offhand by the Turkish troops, the feeling 
will be still further intensified. Meanwhile, the 
blockade is impracticable, and is now condemned 
even by the Russian press. Finally, the Reform 
Committee has been replaced by a far stronger 
body—the Revolutionary Committee so-called, but 
which is more moderate than its name implies— 
which has proclaimed the union of the island with 
Greece. 

Under these circumstances the speedy solution of 
the question becomes more urgent than ever, and 
two reports which have been put into circulation 
this week indicate that it may be effected, not 
by the European Concert, but by a combina- 
tion of two or three Powers, with the assent, 
or, at least, without the disapproval, of the rest. 
According to a report which has found credence on 
the Continent, Lord Salisbury is negotiating with 
France to obtain the conversion of the Anglo-French 
Turkish loan of 1855. This is a 5 per cent. loan 
guaranteed by both countries, and amply secured 
both on the Egyptian tribute and on the customs 
duties of Syra and Smyrna. Less ample security, 
and lower interest, would doubtless be accepted 
under present conditions by the investing public, 
and the conversion, therefore, might be easily 
effected with great profit to the Turkish Treasury. 
But, according to the report, the conversion will 
only be arranged on condition that Crete receives 
autonomy. The Sultan’s straits are no doubt great, 
but we doubt if the relief that the conversion 
would produce would be a sufficient bribe to effect 
the desired end. 

A much more hopeful solution was suggested, 
apparently on good authority, by the Daily Chronicle 
On Wednesday last. According to this account, 
there is to be an Anglo-Russian understanding, with 





the goodwill, of course, of France—the only Power , 
that can have the remotest cause for apprehension , 
as to our obtaining a footing in Crete. Russia, 
we are told, is to undertake to restore order. in 
Armenia; England is to perform the same: office 
in Crete, and, presumably, to effect a settlement | 
with the insurgents and secure the autonomy of 
the island. The news is as yet unconfirmed, and 
is most likely a hope rather than a fact. But, in 
itself, it seems not impossible. We have no designs 
on Crete, but we know what suspicions—thauks to | 
Lord Beaconsfield and the recent history of Egypt 
—the Continental press entertains of us. A real 
understanding with Russia and France on. the 
Cretan Question would atone for much in Lord 
Salisbury’s past dealings with the Turkish Empire, | 
and would merit the cordial support of all Liberals 
—none the less because his policy would then be 
a continuation of that which was initiated by 
Lord Rosebery two years ago. Both these . sug- 
gestions of a solution are in themselves, we 
think, either incorrect or premature. But they 
are indications that a solution is at hand. The 
conflagration may spread, and it may be impossible 
to restrain Greece from taking more decisive 
action. In that case Macedonia will soon be ablaze, 
and Austria and Russia on the verge of war. The 
change in tone observable in the Continental Press 
—in France, in Russia, in the more moderate and 
Liberal papers of Germany—the sudden summoning 
of the Cabinet Council this week, the full recognition 
expressed in Mr. Balfour’s speech of the danger of 
the situation, all indicate that we are on the eve of 
a decisive step which will at last give the Cretans 
their freedom and deal one more blow at the 
supremacy of the Turk in Europe. 








THE LORDS AND THE LAND BILL, 





HE struggle—if it can be called a struggle— 
between the Government and the Irish peers 

is over. No attempt seems to have been m to 
bring up the English peers, who were not directly 
interested in the points at issue, and who might 
have been expected to take a more impartial view. 
They received their whips and did not answer them, 
and there apparently the matter ended. The House 
which dealt with the Bill on Report and with the 
Commons’ Amendments consisted, as the House 
which went into Committee consisted, mainly of 
Irish peers. The narrow majority of six by which 
the Government won on the final division must be 
attributed more to Irish peers of moderate views, 
such as Lord Dunraven, Lord Monteagle, and Lord 
Emly, than to any rally of the British element in. 
the House of Lords. Thus the pretence that the 
Imperial Parliament, composed of men without 
partiality or personal interest, is fitted to act as an 
arbiter in Irish affairs and to deal out even-handed 
justice to the two sections into which the Irish 
people are divided, has been conclusively dis- 
posed of. Onan Irish Bill of the first importance, 
the British peers—who ex hypothesi are the impartial 
peers—abrogated their functions, and one House of 
the Imperial Parliament consisted predominantly of 
Irish landlords. We put it to fair-minded Unionists 
whether they can, after this object-lesson, with any 
show of reason, ask the Irish tenants to be satisfied 
with existing legislative arrangements. The House 


of Lords by its vote on the Home Rule Bill refused 
to allow a subordinate legislature to be established 
in Ireland. The House of Lords by its action on 
the Land Bill has shown that one House of the 
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supreme and uncontrolled legislature which has 
to deal with all Irish affairs, consists, for Irish 
purposes, of Irish landlords. If it was unfair to 
propose that a legislature consisting mainly of 
representatives of the tenants should have a limited 
and subordinate legislative power, how much more 
unfair must it be to allow a branch of the supreme 
legislature to consist predominantly of landlords! 
Thus the first lesson of the recent crisis is that, 
from the Unionist point of view, a reform of the 
House of Lords or the limitation of its veto is a 
pressing necessity. We hear of the over-represent- 
ation of Ireland in the House of Commons; but a 
much more real danger is the over-representation of 
anti-Irish Ireland in the House of Lords. 

The second lesson of the crisis is the need— 
again from the Unionist point of view—of a recon- 
stitution of the Cabinet. If a Tory Prime Minister 
in the House of Lords is ever to be of use, it 
ought to be during such a fight as this. But 
Lord Salisbury, though he was present and went 
into the Government lobby, showed by a silence 
more eloquent than words that he was entirely out 
of sympathy with the remedial policy of the Chief 
Secretary. The Lord-Lieutenant’s absence is said 
to have been due to illness, and therefore cannot be 
made the subject of comment, but it was hopeless to 
expect that Lord Lansdowne, who has scarcely been 
in Ireland for a decade, even with the clear head and 
the careful industry which he brought to the task, 
could exercise the same authority as either the 
Prime Minister or the Minister directly responsible 
for Irish government. Lord Salisbury seems content to 
do nothing but drift in home as in foreign affairs. His 
excuse for doing nothing for Armenians and Cretans 
is the need of preserving the European Concert. His 
excuse for doing nothing in Ireland is, we presume, 
the need of preserving the Unionist alliance. He lets 
his Government bring in a Bill he does not like, 
because the Ulster tenants demand it, and he allows 
the Irish peers to maul it to their hearts’ content, 
while he pursues the same policy of “masterly 
inactivity ” which has brought England into con- 
tempt in the East. This is not statesmanship, it is 
poltroonery. 

It is only fair, at the same time, to admit that 
under these manifold disadvantages Mr. Gerald 
Balfour has made a good fight. He showed pluck 
in introducing so far-reaching and comprehensive 
a Bill. He showed pluck in accepting so many 
important amendments from the Nationalists in 
the House of Commons. He has the satisfaction of 
knowing that the Act, which has now taken its 
place. in the statute-book, is in every material 
respect, except two, a better measure than the 
Bill which, when it was introduced some months 
ago, was described by the leading Nationalist 
newspaper in Ireland as too good a Bill to be 
intended to pass. These are very considerable 
achievements, and though they must be ascribed 
partly to the patriotic forbearance of the Opposition, 
partly to the backing of the First Lord of the 
Treasury, and partly to the aid rendered by the Irish 
Attorney-General, no small share of the credit is due 
to the tact and industry of the Chief Secretary himself. 
If he showsasmuch courage in appointing fair-minded 
sub-commissioners as he has shown in accepting 
Nationalist amendments in the House of Commons, 
he will have deserved well of his party. Happily 
the Irish peers are not so intelligent as they are 
active and uncompromising. Lord Macnaghten is 
but a poor substitute for Lord Cairns, and Lord 
Londonderry for Lord Waterford, while neither 

Lord Inchiquin nor Lord Templetown shines in 
Parliamentary draughtsmanship. The whole band 


useful provisions of the Bill were so carefully 
wrapped up in technical language as altogether to 
escape their vigilance. 

The words put in to satisfy Lord Inchiquin on 
the matter of occupation right are happily as harm- 


less as the blessed word Mesopotamia itself. The 
only two real gains which the landlords have made 
are, first, the elaborate schemes of directions to 
sub-commissioners, and, secondly, on the turbary 
clause. Their victory on the first point is an 
important one. The schedule specifying all the 
things which the Commissioners are to report 
about will undoubtedly tend to keep their 
decisions more within the ken of the Court 
of Appeal. But it is only fair to say that the 
system of valuation directed by the Bill is 
that which was contended for by Mr. Sexton 
before Mr. Morley’s Committee. The effect which 
it is likely to have might easily be exaggerated. 
The sub-commissioners are directed first to fix the 
sum which would be the fair rent of the holding on 
the assumption that all the improvements were 
made by the landlord, and then to make very detailed 
deductions from this sum. But no attempt has 
been made in this Bill, any more than in 
previous Bills, to define a fair rent. It is to be 
less than a competition rent, and that is all 
we know about it. The Commissioners, by fixing 
the gross fair rent at a moderate figure—at such a 
sum as would enable a tenant to live decently out 
of the produce of the holding, notwithstanding the 
fall in prices—may avoid most of the pitfalls which 
the Lords have dug for them. The other point on 
which the Lords have had a real victory is the 
question of turbary. We believe they have done a 
grave disservice to their order by leaving it in 
the power of the worst landlords to harass 
their tenants by peculiarly irritating exactions. 
It was a mean thing to struggle to retain the 
power of refusing to the cottier fuel for 
the winter, and we wish the Lords luck with their 
turf. With these two exceptions the Bill has passed 
into law substantially undamaged, and the Irish 
tenantry have much reason to be thankful to those 
Liberals or Nationalists who refused to allow it to be 
killed. We feel, for our own part, some satisfaction 
in the course we have taken—putting considera- 
tions of party gain altogether aside—in urging that 
it would have been a fatal mistake to allow the Bill 
to be sacrificed. It will do much to better the lot 
of the Irish farmers, and to keep them in heart 
during the, dreary years which must intervene 
before a Home Rule Bill can be again carried 
through the House of Commons, 








LONDON’S WATER PROBLEM. 





HE case of East London and its water supply 

is a question of practical politics, the im- 
portance of which—for Londoners at all events— 
cannot be exaggerated. The deputation which 
waited on Mr. Chaplin at the end of last week to 
point out the distress existing in the East End 
owing to the water famine, and the absolute failure 
of the East London Water Company to fulfil the 
contract into which it has entered with the 


inhabitants, met with a fairly sympathetic reply. 
But Mr. Chaplin was “official” in his mode 

dealing with the question to the highest degree, and 
his sympathies were manifestly divided between the 
rights of property and the rights of human life. [2 
the eyes of the ordinary Tory Cabinet Minister it 1 





are no match for Mr, Healy. Many of the most 
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Water Companies holds a place which is certainly 
not less important than that of the consumer. 
London, which has given so overwhelming a 
majority to the party which represents before 
everything else the rights of property, can have no 
reason to feel aggrieved if the Ministry, for whose 
existence it is largely responsible, defends the rights 
of property at the expense of the right of Londoners 
themselves to live. But those who are not under 
the influence of an exaggerated reverence for the 
privileges of the propertied cannot make it too 
clearly apparent that in a case in which the choice 
lies between lowering the value of a speculative 
property and depriving a vast population of one of 
the necessaries of human existence, it is the 
capitalist who must go to the wall. The London 
Water Supply is a question the supreme importance 
and urgency of which cannot be exaggerated. 
Everybody sees how urgent it is at this moment in 
the East End, where terrible sufferings and the 
sacrifice of many lives are the direct result of the 
failure of the East London Water Company to 
fulfil its obligations. It is not so generally known 
that the case of the East End to-day may be the 
case of other districts of London to-morrow, and 
that unquestionably the greatest city in the world is 
approaching a crisis of appalling magnitude in the 
history of its water supply. If ever there was a 
case, therefore, which demanded that the people of 
London, whether they live in Belgravia or in Mile 
End, should stand shoulder to shoulder and fight as 
one man for their rights and for the means of living 
in decency and health, it is the case of the present 
water famine in the East End. The west has just 
as deep, even though it may not be so immediate, 
an interest in that question as the east. The time 
is rapidly approaching when, if some real solution 
of the great problem of the water supply of London 
is not arrived at, every portion of the Metropolitan 
area will be suffering from a famine infinitely worse 
than that of which the people of Mile End are now 
the victims. 

It is necessary that this fact should be impressed 
upon the mind of the average Londoner, because, 
with that strange provincialism of mood which is 
one of his most marked characteristics, he does not 
seem to take seriously a calamity that does not 
happen to injure his own immediate locality. It is 
easier to interest him in a colliery disaster in York- 
shire, or a shipwreck in the Bay of Biscay, than in 
the misfortunes of those of his fellow-Londoners 
who do not happen to live in his own quarter of the 
town. If he is to be roused to action, it must be 
by convincing him that he has a very real identity 
of interests with the unfortunate people of the East 
End, and that unless he does something to aid them 
in their present miseries, their case may very quickly 
become his own. There ought to be no need to 
dwell upon the notorious facts in order to 
convince intelligent men that this is really the 
case. Among the many problems of social welfare 
Which the enormous growth of London in recent 
years has raised, there is none so serious or so 
difficult as the problem of its water supply. Even 
if the supply were at all times as abundant as could 

wished, its character ought to give room for 
reflection. It is not pleasant, after all, to think 
that the greatest city in the world has to depend 
mainly for its supply of one of the first necessaries 
of life upon the river which flows past its doors, and 
which, before it is converted into drinking water 
for London, has already been used for every con- 
ceivable purpose by considerable towns and cities 
higher up the stream. Granting that great efforts 
are made to purify our London drinking-water by 
filtration, the fact remains that the character of the 





supply is not what it ought to be. 
not of such a character that any of the great 
municipalities of the North—Birmingham, Man- 


It is certainly 


chester, Leeds or Glasgow—would tolerate. But 
there is another danger every year becoming greater 
in connection with this question. That is that 
London grows in size and in population yearly, 
whilst its water supply does not increase. For the 
present it may be adequate. That, within a time 
which is comparatively near, it will be wholly 
inadequate is recognised by every authority upon 
the subject. When that time comes all London will 
be suffering permanently from the horrors which at 
present occur only at intervals in the East End. 
Uncleanliness, misery, disease and death will come, 
without doubt, in the train of the water famine; 
and the people who have to experience these things 
will curse their want of prudence and foresight in 
having neglected a great problem of existence when 
it might still have been dealt with easily. 

It is this great fact which gives the question 
of the water supply of East London so vital a 
significance for Londoners of every class. The 
real difficulty in the way of the solution of the 
water question, not merely in Mile End but in 
the whole Metropolitan area, is the financial 
difficulty. In the old times the authorities who 
ruled over our towns allowed the supply of water 
to become a private monopoly. They could not 
charge us for breathing; but they could and did 
charge us for quenching our thirst. In almost 
all the great provincial towns this antiquated and 
mischievous system has been abolished. The water 
supply has been taken out of private hands and 
acquired by the community as a whole. In London, 
thanks to the vile administrative system of the past, 
and to the bigoted Toryism which sacrifices every- 
thing to the rights of property, the old system 
survives. The different attempts which have been 
made to put an end to it have one and all been 
defeated by the champions of vested interests. 
“Let London perish utterly for want of water 
rather than that a step should be taken which 
may lower the value of shares in the water 
companies.” It is hardly an exaggeration to 
describe this as the attitude of the average 
Londoner on the question of our London water 
supply. The first step towards a real reform of 
the existing system must be the assignment of 
their true values to the respective rights of 


consumers and _ shareholders. It is perhaps 
fortunate that the case of the East London 
Water Company furnishes us with the means 


of doing this. Nobody desires to rob the holders 
of shares in the water companies. They have 
committed no crime in becoming possessed of 
those shares, and they are fully entitled to the 
rights enjoyed by all persons who speculate in 
property of this kind. But it must be remembered 
that they have undertaken certain duties, and that 
until they have carried out those duties to the 
fullest extent, they do not enjoy a single right 
in virtue of the capital they hold in water stock. 
In East London they undertook to furnish an 
adequate supply of water to the inhabitants of 
the district they serve. If they have failed in 
that undertaking it is clear that morally they are 
not entitled to receive a single farthing of revenue 
until their failure has been made good. It is 
monstrous that this or any other company should 
be allowed to levy its rates as usual when it is 
notoriously failing to supply in sufficient quantities 
the article for which it is charging. Justice and 
expediency alike demand that failure of this kind 
should bear with it a heavy pecuniary penalty, and 
that the shareholders in water companies should 
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be taught that their shares are not worth a penny 
unless their company has in the first instance 
fulfilled the conditions of its contract with its 
customers. If the shareholders should protest 
that they are personally innocent of wrongdoing, 
the reply is that they must seek their remedy from 
the directors and officials who have neglected their 
duty. The primary lesson taught by the case of 
the East London Water Company is that negligence 
and failure, such as that of which this company has 
been guilty, ought to be followed by the heaviest 
pecuniary penalties. Until the holders of shares 
in water companies have been taught that if they 
fail in their duty to their customers they will be 
punished like other people who fail in the same way, 
we cannot hope to arrive at any solution of the 
real water problem. 








FINANCE. 


HERE is a somewhat better feeling in the City 
this week, mainly due to the improvement of 
the prospect in the Mediterranean and in South 
Africa, and to the impression that, for the moment 
at all events, the fall in American securities has been 
carried far enough, and that there is likely to be some 
improvement,evenif temporary. TheStock Exchange 
settlement and the payments of the final instalment 
of about £600,000 on the last issue of India Govern- 
ment stock passed off without incident on Thursday, 
although some fears on the former score had been 
at one time felt. This, together with the rise in 
United States railways on English buying, the rise 
in the Spanish department, and the partial recovery 
of the Paris bourse, helped to support the better 
feeling which now prevails. The telegrams about 
Mr. Bryan's speech in New York on Wednesday 
night are contradictory; some say that he was 
enthusiastically received by his enormous audience, 
others that there was considerable disappointment ; 
some that many distinguished Democrats were on 
the platform, others that there was a notable 
absence of them. It may be gathered, however, 
that no new revolutionary pronouncement was made 
on this occasion. The absurdly exaggerated idea of 
the “ boy orator,” carefully cultivated by his friends 
of course, could not but receive some shock when 
put to the test. But it would not do to trust to 
this disenchantment; and it is probable the mail 
news of the rally of “sound money” men of all 
sections which encourages the slight hopefulness now 
entertained here. The railway panic of last week in 
America appears to have been less severe in its 
results than was expected in thiscountry. But while 
there is undoubtedly a better feeling than has existed 
for some weeks, exceedingly little business is being 
done. The condition of things in the United States 
is too grave for prudent people to engage in new 
risks. Happily, the British public has not specu- 
lated in American securities to any very great 
extent of late. The probability seems to be, then, 
that business will remain rather dull until the 
American elections are over. At the same time, it is 
undoubted that there are immense amounts of un- 
employed money which the owners are waiting for 
an opportunity to invest, that there is hardly any 
speculation in any department, and therefore if any- 
thing were to occur to encourage investors business 
might improve far more than now looks probable. 
Especially if an undertaking were come to by 
England and Russia, there would probably, a con- 
siderable rise in Turkish securities, and that would 
greatly strengthen the Paris Bourse. 

The Money Market is nearly as dull as the Stock 
Market. Trade continues to improve, but the trade 
demand for banking accommodation is slight, for all 
that. Speculation is at a standstill, and the public 





is not engaging in much new enterprise. It is quite 
true that the new issues have been numerous for 
months past, but they have taken little money out 
of the country, and therefore have not much affected 
the Money Market. The Silver Market is quiet. 
There is little demand for the metal anywhere, and 
prices tend rather downward than upwards. Still, 
the India Council continues to sell its drafts 
very well. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 


By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDAY.—The Ministerialists, having re- 
covered from the stunning effect of the land- 
owners’ mutiny on Thursday, are now trying to 
believe that, after all, the Peers did not mean what 
they said, and that the Land Bill may, in conse- 
quence, still be saved. As the question will be 
settled before these lines appear in print, I need 
not speculate upon it. At present, nobody knows 
what the issue of the crisis will be. One thing, 
however, is certain—that is, that if Ministers do 
compel Irish peers to retreat from their position, 
it will only be by bringing the last argument in 
the hands of a Government to bear upon them. 
Two days ago, it was stated in well-informed 
quarters that Lord Salisbury would resign if the 
Peers persisted in their intention to destroy the 
Land Bill. Manifestly, the Peers themselves did 
not believe that the threat was serious. It is clear, 
however, that it will be very serious indeed unless 
the Peers give way. In these circumstances, even 
if the Government should succeed in saving their 
Bill or a part of it, they will have done so at a 
cost to themselves which can hardly be calculated. 
When a Government has to threaten instant resig- 
nation in order to secure the support of its own 
friends, it has manifestly come to the end of its 
real authority. To this pass the bungling Ad- 
ministration of 1895 has already been brought. 
There is something almost tragical in its downfall. 
The extent to which it has lost the confidence of 
its own friends may be partly guessed from the 
tone of the London newspapers that are still 
friendly to it. But in order to realise the full 
extent of the condemnation under which Ministers 
have fallen, one must hear what is said of them in 
private by the men who twelve months ago were in 
a state of delirious joy over the Tory triumph. 
Never has such universal contempt been poured 
upon a Government as that which is expressed on 
all sides for this particular Administration. The 
causes of its collapse are numerous and com- 
plicated. No single Minister can fairly be blamed 
for the catastrophe; but the broad fact remains 
that failure, signal and irremediable, has been 
written upon the brow of the Government, and 
that however long it may be before a General 
Election puts an end to its existence, it must 
remain a discredited, and consequently an_ in- 
capable, Administration. 

Sunday.—There was never, of course, any 
foundation for the statement that the Government 
proposed to move the omission of Mr. Labouchere’s 
name from the list of the South African Committee. 
Indeed, Sir William Walrond would have been in 4 
very curious position if he had first moved Mr. 
Labouchere’s appointment and then followed up the 
motion with an amendment. The person who has 
assailed the name of the Member for Northampton 
is understood to be Mr. Cayzer, the gentleman 
whose rather grotesque countenance figures so con- 
stantly in Mr. E. T. Reed’s parliamentary carica- 
tures in Punch. There will be some lively talking 
on the subject of the Committee, but it is not 
anticipated that there will be any change in its 
composition. So far as Parliamentary affairs gener- 
ally are concerned, the future of the Irish Land Bill 
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is still “ wrop in mistery.” But desperate efforts— 
which will not be suspended even on this day of 
rest—are being made to effect a compromise. 
There will certainly be no unconditional surrender 
on the part of the Peers, and whatever happens the 
Government cannot regain the ground it has lost. 
But there is so strong a desire to bring the Session 
to an end this week that it is very probable that 
some kind of settlement will be patched up. The 
Tories had their last social function on Saturday, 
when Lord Salisbury entertained Li Hung Chang and 
a select party at Hatfield. To-morrow night there 
will be a great gathering of Liberal M.P.’s and others 
at the residence of Mr. Causton, the popular Oppo- 
sition Whip, to celebrate the silver wedding of that 
gentleman. Mrs. Causton is one of the most popular 
of political hostesses, and the festivity will bring 
the Parliamentary year—so far as the Liberal party 
is concerned—to an agreeable and appropriate close. 

The movements of the German Emperor are 
exciting a good deal of attention among politicians 
at present. The rumours of Prince Hohenlohe’s 
resignation do not appear to be well founded ; but 
that his meeting with his august master has sub- 
stantial political significance is clear. Germany and 
Austria have “plunged” in Cretan affairs without 
taking due note of the consequences of their action, 
and the Emperor William is consequently just now 
in a state of great irritation and anxiety. The 
point-blank refusal of England to help in making a 
ring for the Sultan to enable him to finish off the 
Cretans at his leisure, has been followed by the 
withdrawal of Russia from the proposed concerted 
action. This means that France also has to back 
down; and as Italy has from the first stood by 
England, Germany finds herself practically alone. 
The fuss which is being made over the announce- 
ment of the forthcoming meeting between the Tsar 
and the Emperor William proves the anxiety of the 
latter to conceal his isolation from the outer world. 
But as the Tsar is to visit other Sovereigns besides 
the German Emperor, it does not seem that 
special political significance can be attached to this 
particular visit. 

Monday.—The failure of the elaborate prepara- 
tions for the observation of the total eclipse of the 
sun yesterday, and the threatened breakdown of the 
cricket match between England and Australia at the 
Oval, are really more interesting topics to-day than 
any items of political gossip. Never were there so 
many observers on the track of a total eclipse as 
were ranged yesterday along the northern shores of 
Europe. An enormous amount of money must have 
been expended upon these various eclipse expe- 
ditions, and the failure owing to the weather must 
be an intense mortification to the astronomers. But 
for one man interested in the eclipse there are a 
hundred interested in the cricket match. The 
prevailing note of our times is the all-pervading 
fondness for sport, and when one sees how it kills 
the interest in public affairs and stifles the old 
political enthusiasms, one begins to understand the 
hatred of the Puritans for games of every kind. 
Cricket, football, and bicycling are at this moment 
the objects of the idolatry of the British people. 

There is a very curious blunder in the first 
leading article in the Times this morning. The 
article speaks of the wish of the Tsaritza during her 
forthcoming tour to meet her “ parents” as well as 
her grandmother. It is strange that a writer in the 
Times should have forgotten that the parents of the 
young Empress have long been in their graves. 
With the exception of this slip the article is 
excellent, and it certainly does no more than justice 
to the warm affection which the Tsaritza feels for 
the members of her family, and the deep sympathy 
she has in particular with Queen Victoria. 

_ Tuesday.—There was plenty of curiosity last 
night among members of Parliament as to the mode 
in which “the remaining votes in Supply” would 
ke put when the fateful hour of ten o'clock was 
reached. Nobody really anticipated a scene, but the 





step to be taken by the Chairman of Committees 
was a revolutionary one—a distinct violation of 
Constitutional practice—and everybody was anxious 
to witness the process. There was accordingly a 
good muster of members at the appointed hour. 
Nothing particularly noticeable happened, and the 
votes were got through even more quickly than had 
been anticipated. But the fact remains that the 
Government extorted money from the House of 
Commons without giving the representatives of the 
nation any opportunity of discussing the objects of 
the expenditure. This is a grave departure from 
Constitutional usage, and it is one that comes with a 
particularly bad grace from the political party 
which in former days used to arrogate to itself the 
name of Constitutional. 

But, on the other hand, it is only fair to add that 
the system under which one night a week has been 
systematically devoted to Supply during the Session 
has, by common acknowledgment, worked very well. 
It is the solitary success achieved by Mr. Arthur 
Balfour during this Session of tragical failure and 
humiliation. There is no necessary connection be- 
tween the appropriation of Fridays to Supply and 
the guillotining of last night, and the badness of the 
one arrangement does much to destroy the advan- 
tages of the other. Still, Mr. Balfour deserves credit 
for having made a serious, and on the whole suc- 
cessful, effort to systematise the voting of Supply 
throughout the Session. 

There is still great uncertainty as to what course 
will be taken with regard to the Irish Land Bill, and 
some enthusiastic journalists, [ see, speak as though 
the Lords would make a complete surrender. The 
Peers themselves have said nothing to justify this 
belief, and it seems likely, if the Bill is passed at all, 
that it will be passed by a “compromise” which will 
amount to a virtual surrender on the part of the 
Government. In the meantime a great deal is being 
said about Lord Salisbury’s dogged silence in the 
House of Lords on the subject of the chief measure 
of the Administration of which he is the head. To 
say the least, it has a surprising air. 

The death of Lady Tennyson, though it cannot 
surprise any who have known how frail her consti- 
tution has been for years past, is nevertheless an 
event that will affect a very wide circle of persons. 
Never was poet more happily married than Tenny- 
son; and those who knew him in his own home can 
bear unqualified testimony to the debt he owed to 
the gracious and beautiful woman who watched 
over him for more than forty years with unremitting 
care and tenderness. How grateful he was to her 
he showed again and again in his poems, as well as 
in the course of his daily life. His passionate 
affection for his wife seemed to grow with the years, 
and it was beautiful to see him in her presence, I 
remember his”saying to me that he had written no 
letters after his marriage. His wife had relieved 
him of that burden on the life of a famous man. 
The statement was true, too. I have had access 
to one of the very few existing collections of Tenny- 
son’s letters, and it was curious to see how, after his 
marriage, he ceased to write at length to his friends, 
and contented himself with brief notes merely. His 
wife had become the family correspondent. It was 
once my privilege to hear Mr. Gladstone talking of 
Tennyson. ‘“ Tennyson,” he said, “has always been 
absorbed in his own work, and has never allowed 
himself to be drawn aside from it by anything out- 
side; and it is a good thing for us and the world 
that he has stuck to this rule through life.” But it 
was his wife who made it possible for him thus to 
remain absorbed in his own thoughts and his own 
work amid the distractions of daily life, so that the 
lovers of English poetry owe to her, as well as to 
her husband, a deep debt of gratitude. 

Wednesday.—The prolonged Cabinet of yesterday 
marks a crisis of one kind or another. The news- 
papers jump to the conclusion that Ministers were 
employed in debating the Lords’ amendments to 
the Irish Land Bill. It may be so; but a sitting of 
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two hours or more seems to be rather too much to 
have been occupied exclusively with this question— 
more particularly as it is now clear that there is to 
be a compromise on the questions at issue between 
Ministers and the Peers. The compromise is to be 
arrived at, of course, at the expense of the Irishmen. 
If the Cabinet were not devoted wholly to the 
amendments to the Land Bill, with what was it 
occupied? Nobody can say for certain; but I fall 
back upon Mr. Bright's well-known declaration that 
whenever a Cabinet is summoned suddenly it has to 
do with foreign affairs. I am strengthened in this 
belief by the present state of affairs on the Con- 
tinent, by the presence of Li Hung Chang in 
London, and by the impending visit of the Tsar. 
Something very serious is clearly on the carpet so 
far as our old friend the Eastern Question is con- 
cerned. The Nord,I see, denies the statement I 
made last week—on the authority of one who has 
never yet led me astray—as to the change in the 
personal policy of the Tsar towards Turkey. These 
denials, of course, amount to nothing, and if the 
statement in this morning's Daily Chronicle is trust- 
worthy, the rumour of the Tsar’s change of attitude 
is fully confirmed. The way in which the German 
newspapers have suddenly dropped their furious 
Anglophobia is a proof that the wind is veering 
round. If only one could feel confidence in Lord 
Salisbury’s courage and firmness, one could believe 
that this country was at last going to resume its 
proper place in Europe. But, alas! after last 
December and January it is difficult to feel any 
confidence in the foreign policy of the Prime Minis- 
ter. The iron front may remain, but beneath all 
is dust and ashes. 

The proceedings in the House of Commons last 
night were made more than usually diverting by a 
series of what Mr. Chamberlain described as “ domes- 
tic,incidents.” The first of these incidents affected 
Mr. Chamberlain himself. It was the savage attack 
made upon the Colonial Secretary by Sir Ellis 
Ashmead-Bartlett. Nobody was affected by the 
attack, except in the way of being amused. Sir 
Ellis is a voice erying in the wilderness, so far as 
Parliament is concerned, and even the usually- 
vindictive Mr. Chamberlain treated his assailant 
with contemptuous suavity. More serious was the 
action of Mr. Healy, whose attack upon Mr. Dillon 
was not only very unreasonable but wholly un- 
worthy of Mr. Healy himself. After that Sir 
William Harcourt and Mr. Chamberlain had a 
sharp tifé with regard to the private interview 
between the leader of the Opposition and Ministers 
on the question of the South African Committee. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s dignity was wounded by something 
that Sir William said, and he was almost savage 
in his mode of replying. These are the agreeable 
amenities of Parliamentary debate when the wine 
of the Session is on the lees, and men have nothing 
but small personal grievances to talk about. 

Thursday.—Mr. Curzon’s speech last night on 
the question of Crete is a great disappointment to 
those who believed that some decisive step was 
about to be taken by the English Government. 
But in spite of the cold water which the Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs threw upon the 
general feeling of the House, the belief still pre- 
vails that a “big deal” in connection with Turkey 
is possible, and that the hour of reckoning for the 
Sultan cannot be long delayed. Mr. Curzon invari- 
ably overdoes the official manner, and his pro- 
fessions of inability to say anything must not be 
taken too seriously. Moreover, the Cretan question, 
if itis not dealt with by Lord Salisbury, will soon 
be taken out of his hands and settled, one way or 
another, by the action of the Greeks. On the whole, 
therefore, the impression is that we shall witness 
before long a new departure in European policy. 
The curious fact that the Sultan has lost nearly all 
his old friends in England, and that he is cursed as 
heartily by Tories as by Liberals, is one of the most 
refreshing features of the situation. 





Friday.—After all, those who thought that the 
Peers were prepared to submit meekly to the 
Government were over-confident. The fate of the 
Irish Land Bill once more hung in the balance last 
night, and it was only saved in the end by the 
majority of six in the Government’s own House. It 
is amusing to recall the sneers of the Tories over 
the small majority of the Liberals in the last Par- 
liament. What do they think of their own mag- 
nificent majority now? The Indian Budget had its 
usual fate in the House of Commons. It is not an 
edifying subject for those who reflect upon the 
character of our Imperial responsibilities. Nor is it 
altogether pleasant to see how meekly the Tory 
press has acquiesced in the release of the dynamiters. 
It is a wise step; but if it had been taken by a 
Liberal Government, what an outburst of Coercionist 
ferocity would have been witnessed! However, the 
Session is now virtually over, and within a few 
hours the gates of the Temple of Contention will 
be chut. 

Nansen’s return from the regions of the North 
Pole and the death of Sir John Millais are generally 
talked of to-day. For months past the hopeless 
condition of the President of the Royal Academy 
has been widely known, and the optimistic bulletins 
which represented him as steadily improving have 
been just as widely condemned. 








SIR JOHN MILLAIS. 
HE career of Sir John Millais, whose death 
is so widely deplored, has long moved a 
certain school of criticism to pensive melancholy. 
He might have been a great artist with a small 
following. Better still, he might have led an 
obscure life, seen himself rejected of the Academy, 
and died a martyr of art for art’s sake. Miirger 
gives an amusing picture of the youthful genius in 
his day who haunted the Quartier Latin, disdainful 
of popularity, and furious at the idea of bartering 
his great mind for dross. That Millais should have 
given up to mankind what was meant for a small 
party in a Bohemian back-parlour has provoked a 
regretful fantasy almost as extravagant as the self- 
esteem of Miirger’s poet. If Millais had only remained 
a Pre-Raphaelite, and gone on painting queer pic- 
tures like that in which a timid young man is 
making mild love to a thin young woman, to the 
annoyance of her relatives who are tightly jammed 
together at a table, while a gentleman with a very 
long leg and prominent teeth is viciously kicking a 
dog! Happily, the young artist grew out of that 
mannerism, and the magnificent technique of his 
brush responded to the broad impulses of an intense 
vitality. The most captious critics have never 
denied that, whatever his errors, Millais has _ re- 
mained a great painter to the end. His cardinal 
fault, in their eyes, is his popularity. They have 
taken it for granted that an artist cannot be 
popular and retain his allegiance to high ideals. 
To be admired of the crowd is to be weakly 
pretty, to condescend to a namby-pamby senti- 
ment, to sink the artist in the illustrator of 
British domesticity. Millais has painted children, 
and to paint a child is to drop into the abyss of 
degradation. Over the nursery door we should 
write, “Leave Art behind, all ye who enter here.” 
The old masters were not of that opinion. They 
painted juvenile kings and little dukes, and yet we 
are solemnly bidden to admire these babies by 
people who regard the British infant on canvas as 
the fatal symbol of a painter’s decadence! There 
is no feebleness in Millais’s “‘ Cherry Ripe,” “ Cinder- 
ella,” and “The Princes in the Tower.” No hand 
save his could have given such life to these studies. 
None other would have ventured on such a daring 
scheme of colour as that of “ Cherry Ripe,” which is 
justified by the master’s dexterity and resource. 
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Millais is always great in colour, and he could lay 
it on with a trowel where a less skilful artist would 
have practised a timid economy. 

Millais is, indeed, a triumphant example of the 
truth that genius can paint the simple things dear 
to the people without any sacrifice of self-respect. 
He could also make a picture tell a story—that 
unpardonable offence to the later criticism ; and yet 
the dignity of art moulted no feather. The story of 
“The Huguenot” is entirely subordinate to the 
treatment. To appreciate it, you have not to carry 
your mind back to the devilry of St. Bartholomew. 
The girl who seeks to safeguard her lover by tying 
the Catholic symbol to his arm may be Catholic 
or Protestant, English or French, or what you 
please. All that is incidental; what Millais has 
depicted is the world of tenderness in a woman’s 
protecting love. The “Bride of Lammermoor” 
is quite independent of Scott. If you had 
never heard of the romance, you would be im- 
pressed by this vivid picture of feminine weakness, 
“servile to a shrewish tongue,” and clinging with a 
forlorn sense of destiny to the strong arm which 
cannot save it. Millais has taken familiar ideas, 
and given them a fresh semblance, invested them 
with a new magic. He is less abstract than Watts, 
and much more human than Burne-Jones. He has 
his artistic being in an atmosphere which all may 
breathe, and yet he is never prosaic. A dozen men 
have tried the same method, have become Academi- 
cians in their turn, and are forgotten. Millais has 
not shared this fate because he soared on a stronger 
wing, made a wider appeal, was more richly endowed, 
in a word, than any other artist who has essayed to 
represent our period. Disraeli, in a mocking vein, 
once said that the British school was distinguished 
by imagination. In that quality it is lamentably 
deficient ; but among the few painters remarkable in 
our time for imagination Millais is certainly con- 
spicuous. In vigour and variety he has had no 
peer. Some of his landscapes are amongst the best 
examples of that branch of painting in which his 
country stands high. “Chill October” remains a 
masterpiece in which poetry and observation of 
nature are exquisitely blended. In portraiture he 
is less successful. His Beaconsfield is an interesting 
struggle with a subject more suitable to the chisel 
than the brush. His Gladstone, fine as it is in some 
Ways, seems to reduce the calibre of the statesman 
to that of an Anglican divine. Of John Bright the 
visual conception is stronger ; but the Tennyson does 
not satisfy, and the Henry Irving is refined away 
almost to an outline. When Millais was painting 
the actor, he gave audible expression to his dis- 
content with his work. He would walk away 
from the picture, and scowl at it as if it had done 
him a personal injury; and then, quite oblivious 
of his sitter, burst out with “Good heavens! Is my 
mind going?” Perhaps there is nothing in Millais’s 
gallery of portraits which approaches the complete- 
ness of Sargent’s astonishing reproduction of the 
person and the mental and moral characteristics of 
Mr. Chamberlain; but there is no specialising of 
Millais’s faculty. It traverses a wide range of themes 
with commanding authority, even if it be not equally 
brilliant in all of them. 

As for the man, he has always combined art with 
the tastes which are dearest to the average Briton. 
The brush came not more readily to his hand than 
the fishing-rod. He was as redoubtable on a Scotch 
grouse moor as in the studio. Many an un- 
sophisticated stroller in Piccadilly has mistaken 
the ruddy-faced, vigorous old gentleman, with 
simplicity and bonhomie written in his frank gaze, 
for a country squire paying a rare visit to town. 
Millais may be called the antithesis of Leighton. 
With much more genius as a painter, he had none 
of the delicate cultivation which made his pre- 
decessor in the chieftainship of the Academy a 
master of many accomplishments. You cannot 
imagine Leighton up to his middle in a salmon 
river, nor Millais discoursing on «sthetics in ornate 








periods which distilled honey from all the flowers 
of culture. The bluff Englishman who drew the 
image of Ophelia from the inmost treasury of Shake- 
speare’s fancy was a figure you might expect to de- 
claim with brevity and knowledge on the state of 
crops. To the modern passion for dragging every 
notable personality into the arena of gossip Sir John 
Millais offered no incense. He did not practise the 
gentle art of making enemies. His opinions about 
his contemporaries are scarcely known, and in his 
attitude towards his own work he has effectually 
cheated curiosity. Many a younger artist is per- 
sistently vocal, not to say strident; but Millais 
left the chatter of art to those professors of the 
craft who would rather die than not importune the 
public ear. His fame has lost nothing by this silence ; 
and if he had no other claim to our admiration and 
esteem, he would have a monument as the popular 
artist who never lay in wait for the interviewer. 








TOTAL ECLIPSE. 





HERE is something rather pathetic about the 

story of the astronomers’ attempts to view the 
total eclipse of the sun on Sunday last. No less 
than three official expeditions set out from this 
country, the one commanded by the Astronomer 
Royal, another under Professor Lockyer, and 
the third directed by Dr. Common, the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Astronomical Society, and 
accompanied by a party of observation representing 
the British Astronomical Association. The parties 
made their way respectively to the northern shores 
of Japan and to the north-eastern coast of Norway, 
equipped with every facility which scientific know- 
ledge could suggest. They took with them some of 
the most illustrious experts in the ranks of British 
astronomy. They took with them also the most 
delicate instruments, which the European contingent 
spent some days in disembarking in the little port of 
Vadsé among the Lapland seas, A fleet of warships, 
steamers, and pleasure-boats accompanied the Norwe- 
gian expedition to their goal, and hundreds of curious 
spectators, commingled with Laplanders and Finns, 
joined in the celebration of the great event. The 
hour of the eclipse was accurately foretold. The 
necessary regulations, all carefully rehearsed before- 
hand, were exactly carried out. But at the critical 
moment heavy clouds obscured the prospect, and all 
these elaborate preparations failed to secure any 
permanent result. The observers in Japan fared 
just as badly as the observers in Norway. The sky, 
which was clear at Tokio and at Yokohama, was hope- 
lessly overcast at the point where the Astronomer 
Royal pitched his tent. And while reports come in 
from various places of clear views obtained by the 
public who could hardly turn them to account, it 
seems that the spots where the experts of the world 
had gathered were practically enveloped in im- 
penetrable gloom. 

The object of these spirited though unsuccessful 
expeditions was to explore what is still an almost 
unknown subject, and to ascertain the nature of the 
corona which surrounds the sun. On ordinary occa- 
sions the light of the sun is so dazzling that the 
brilliancy of the atmosphere around it is obscured. 
The corona, the luminous aureole about it, and the 
prominences—that is, the mighty flames of glowing 
gas which leap out from the sun’s surface to a height 
of many thousand miles, with a velocity infinitely 
greater than the swiftest rifle-bullet’s—the corona 
and the prominences are alike overpowered by the 
astonishing brightness of the sun. It is true that, since 
the invention of the spectroscope, the prominences can 
be viewed without a total eclipse, but it is only 
when the disc of the sun is overshadowed that the 
mysteries of the corona can be satisfactorily ex- 
plored. Then, when the sky is clear, and when 
the moon, passing before the sun, shuts out its light 
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from the earth and hangs like a vast black sphere 
in the heavens, there stream out from behind it 
beams of pearly light, forming an irregular halo 
round the hidden sun. The part of the corona 
nearest to the sun shines then with radiant 
splendour, while the prominences which the moon 
has not hidden blaze out like carbuncles even 
against that dazzling background. The problem for 
the scientific man is to discover precisely the sub- 
stances of which the corona is composed, and to find 
out how far those substances shine with a light of 
their own, and how far they shine only with light 
reflected from the sun. Unfortunately, to the 
solution of these problems the expeditions have 
contributed nothing. They were able, or rather 
the Norwegian contingent was able, to witness a 
spectacle of the most imposing grandeur. As the 
crescent sun waned thinner and thinner, they 
watched the mighty shadow of the moon sweeping 
“as swiftly as a cannon ball” over the mountains 
and fiords, until darkness enveloped the land; and 
then to the cry of startled birds, and the slow 
voice of the official who counted aloud the seconds 
as they passed, they turned their instruments upon 
the sun, and hoped in vain that the dense clouds 
would break. But the clouds held persistently 
together till the moon had passed and the moment 
of eclipse was over. 

It is, however, the glory of astronomy to be 
superior to considerations of a practical kind, and to 
be above the test of whether or not its enterprises 
pay. To the practical man it may seem of small 
importance to know precisely the substances of 
which the corona is composed, the nature of that 
unknown element helium, and the power of light 
which it contains. But in all ages, since Swift 
derided Newton, since Henry VIII. took Sir Thomas 
More upon the housetops to discourse to him upon 
the movements of the stars, since Louis XI. fawned 
on his astrologer, since Joshua bade the sun and moon 
stand still, astronomy has, to the minds of the public, 
been regarded as the peculiar study of the dreamer, 
as a region of marvels which only the most fortunate 
could hope to turn to practical account. It is 
possible that even yet these disappointing expedi- 
tions may yield better results than their organisers 
expect, and that the susceptibility of the photo- 
graphic plates may be found, after all, to have 
preserved indications which the onlookers failed 
to grasp. It is also possible that the Russian 
observers on the Amur, of whose work only a 
meagre, though an unfavourable, report has as 
yet come to hand, may prove to have succeeded 
rather better than their English colleagues. But 
whether or not we gain notable results this 
time, the great point is that these experiments 
should continue. Remote as at first sight 
their uses seem, it is only by such repeated 
efforts that we can hope to gain any knowledge 
in this vast, mysterious field. Where all is so 
obscure and marvellous, we can only go groping 
blindly forward, confident that, even from the 
utilitarian standpoint, every increase of knowledge 
must in the long run be of profit to mankind. 








COSMOPOLITANISM IN LITERATURE.* 





J he two elaborate monographs by French critics 
whose titles we have placed at the bottom of 
this page are striking and satisfactory evidence of 
interest in a remarkable literary phenomenon. We 
refer to the influence exercised in the eighteenth 
century by the genius of English writers on the 
trend of French thought. Rousseau and Goethe— 
two epoch-making names surely !—breathed and were 
nourished by an atmosphere that was thick-sown 


_* “Jean-Jacques Rousseau et les Origines du Cosmopolitisme 
Littéraire.” Par Joseph Taate, Paris: Hachette et Cie. 
“James Thomson. Sa Vie et ses Cuvres.” 
Paris: Hachette et Cie, 


Par Léon Morel. 








with the germs of ideas and impulses which were 
conceived in English brains. If this is in any 
measure true, what a potent influence has not our 
insular thought been in the formation of Continental 
ideals! And what a lesson, too,in the truth that 
ideas are the vital forces of the world, supplying at 
once Archimedes’ lever and fulcrum! We do not 
usually associate the names of Richardson, of Sterne, 
of Young, with revolutionary conceptions. Wenow 
read—if we do read it at all—‘ Night Thoughts,” 
and even “ Clarissa Harlowe,” master-work though it 
is, with occasional yawns, and certainly with no 
pulsing of the veins. Yet these represent, in great 
degree, the gospel of sentimentalism. And what a 
force has not sentimentalism been in European life 
and thought! Think of “ La Nouvelle Héloise,” think 
of “ Werther,” think of “René.” “Clarissa’s soul,” says 
Mr. Leslie Stephen, “doubtless transmigrated into 
the heroine of the‘ Nouvelle Héloise.’” Thirty years 
before Rousseau, the Scotch lad Thomson, then 
newly come to London, where the dynasty and the 
machinery of Pope were tottering to a fall, had 
celebrated Nature in terms as full of emotion as 
Rousseau’s own, and in the latter's own day the 
pseudo-Ossian had glorified the delicious sources of 
melancholy. ‘ Cosmopolitanism,” writes M. Taate, 
“was born in the last century of the fruitful union 
of the English genius with the genius of Jean- 
Jacques.” And internationalism was destined to 
be a greater force in literature than in politics. 
Though Taine emphasised the water-tight com- 
partment view of nationalism in letters, it is very 
doubtful if his thesis can be maintained. At least 
it may be strenuously upheld that above the history 
of particular literatures there is that of the general 
thought of Europe or of the civilised world. No 
mere barriers of le milieu or le race can deprive 
mankind of those idées méres which, springing 
from common wants and common aspirations, make 
the whole world kin. There are signs that those 
elements will predominate in the future of the race, 
and it is consequently of interest to study their 
working, till now in large measure unrecognised, in 
the past. 

Both M. Taate and M. Morel aid us greatly in the 
study of the fascinating episode of the workings of 
the literature that led up to the French Revolution. 
Rousseau stands in France for the momentous epoch 
of ’89. Students of Taine’s “ Ancien Régime” know 
how potently and subtly the nexus of effect and 
cause is here traced. And is Goethe a less significant 
name in Continental history than Rousseau? We 
think not. The revolutions he marshalled and 
directed were less noisy and eruptive, but their 
puissant energies are still unexhausted. For street 
émeutes the author of “ Faust” had something of 
contempt. Tle story of the friend who called on 
him the morning in 1830 that the news of the 
Revolution in Paris reached Weimar, and found 
that the great event of the day in Goethe’s mind 
was not the fall of the dynasty, but “the dispute 
which had arisen at the Academy between Cuvier 
and Geoffry St. Hilaire,” is not altogether an illus- 
tration of his powers of affectation. Evolution, not 
revolution, was Goethe’s master-thought. In a 
manner, then, Richardson, Sterne, Thomson, and even 
Prior, influenced the men who have influenced the 
world. An Austrian student, Dr. Wukadinovic, of 
Gratz, has recently published a study on “ Prior in 
Germany,” which shows clearly how considerable 
was that English poet’s influence on eighteenth- 
century German literature. It has, in fact, been 
known that the literary revival which was in 
progress at the time of Goethe's birth was 
stimulated by the reading of Steele and Addison, 
Swift, Prior, and Thomson. Gottsched, Bodmer, 
von Kleist the friend of Lessing, Lessing himself, 
Klopstock and Wieland were all intense admirers 
of Shakespeare, Milton, and Young. Prior’s anacre- 
ontics and “ witty tales” exerted no little influence 
on this brilliant coterie, according to the Austrian 
critic just mentioned. 
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This action and reaction of ideas has perhaps 
been too little studied hitherto. It has been too 
laxly accepted as an undeniable dictum that every 
race has its peculiar genius which cannot be assimi- 
lated by any other people, and it is true that Dante 
without Italy, Shakespeare without England, or 
even Burns without Scotland, are almost incon- 
ceivable. At the same time, there is a great deal in 
the genius of such types that is meant for mankind, 
and cannot be given up to any nation. The 
foreigner may not have the key that unlocks the 
true secrets of those master-minds ; but it is impos- 
sible that whatever is universal in its appeal, and 
abiding, should be screened by any mesh of pro- 
vincialism from the eyes of the earnest student. 
Nor, in truth, is it so. The genius of Plato and 
Aristotle is with us still, though Greece is living 
Greece no more. The sceptre of Alexander is buried 
in the dust, but the sway of his tutor still guides 
our thought. The structure of our minds owes, 
consciously or otherwise, much to the thoughts of 
antiquity. They are, as Pater beautifully said 
in a cognate connection, “ everywhere in it, not as 
the stray corner of some older edifice to be found 
here and there amid the new, but rather like minute 
relics of earlier organic life in the very stone” we 
build with. Or, as Voltaire puts it: “ Presque tout 
est imitation. . . . Il en est des livres comme du feu 
de nos foyers ; on va prendre ce feu chez son voisin, 
on l'allume chez soi, on le communique a d'autres, 
et il appartient a tous.” The torch-bearers of the 
light of humanity are not always the most 
prominent figures in the scene which they help to 
illuminate. They are overshadowed usually in the 
comparative darkness which is produced by the 
mighty fires they have kindled. Thomson's is a 
modest name beside those of Burns and Words- 
worth; and even that of Sterne pales in presence 
of Rousseau’s. Nevertheless, the study of these 
secondary influences in literature is vital. Every 
great mind is a product three-fourths of which, at 
any rate, are worth appraisement. Make the elusive 
quality of genius as prominent as you will, there 
must remain a sphere which can with tolerable 
accuracy be mapped out and gauged. Plato, Dante, 
Shakespeare are so much products that at times 
one is tempted to consider their power of working 
materials ready to their hand as the triumphant 
claim of genius. Natura nihil facit per saltum. No 
genius springs fully-armed from some unknown 
planet. In the history of literature, as in the 
history of philosophy, there are no absolute begin- 
nings. Great thoughts grow. The thoughts of 


| humanity are like the thoughts of youth—long, 


long thoughts. Hence the necessity for a wide 
sweep of view in our literary histories and an 
emphasis on those modest precursors who have 
builded no less well because their names are in the 
lower storeys of the edifice. 








THE MONTENEGRIN BICENTENARY, 





\ R. GLADSTONE not very long ago expressed 
4 the “ deliberate opinion ” that “ the traditions 
of Montenegro exceed in glory those of Marathon 
and Thermopyle, and all the war traditions of 
the world.” This high praise from the veteran 
statesman, whom every Montenegrin, from Prince 
Nicholas down to the humblest shepherd of the 
Black Mountain, regards as the true friend of his 
country, sounds peculiarly appropriate at the 
Present moment. For on Monday, the 10th of 
August according to our reckoning, the 29th of 
uly according to the Montenegrin calendar, the 
chivalrous ruler of Montenegro kept the bicentenary 
of his dynasty. On that day two centuries ago, 
Danilo Petrovié of Njegu’ was chosen first heredi- 
tary Prince-Bishop or Viadika of that brave nation, 








which, alone of Balkan races, has withstood the 
onslaught and escaped the domination of the all- 
conquering Turk. Such an anniversary cannot fail 
to arouse interest in the fortunes of the virgin State 
of the Balkan Peninsula, the 


‘Smallest among peoples! rough rock-throne 
Of Freedom! warriors beating back the swarm 
Of Turkish Islim for five hundred years, 
Great Crnagora!” 


of Tennyson's spirited poem. 

Prince Nicholas, warned by the terrific heat 
which attended the August commemoration of the 
first Slavonic printing-press three years ago, has 
resolved to postpone the principal ceremonies till 
the cooler month of September. But in the mean- 
while he has issued, as he did on that occasion, 
a special postage-stamp in honour of the day, and 
has sent out letters of invitation to all the scattered 
branches of the Southern Slavs, in Servia, in Dal- 
matia, in the Sandjak of Novi Bazar, and in the two 
occupied provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina, the 
cradle of his race, the place from which his early 
ancestors migrated to the Black Mountain. Prizes 
have been offered for the best history of the dynasty, 
and a mortuary chapel has been erected to receive 
the mortal remains of the old Viladika, Danilo 
I., which have hitherto rested beneath the old 
Monastery of Ivan the Black, at Cetinje. The 
bicentenary will be memorable too for the creation 
of the first standing army that the Black Mountain 
has ever possessed. For Montenegro, most warlike of 
nations, has hitherto had no army in time of peace. 
What Scharnhorst said long ago of Prussia was 
till yesterday true of Crnagora: the army was 
simply the whole people under arms. Every 
male who could bear arms, even the merest 
striplings who could manage a rifle and wield 
a yataghan, went forth to the war against the 
hereditary enemy at the sound of the clarion from 
the bleak hill-tops. The very women accompanied 
the men to the fight and carried provisions or 
loaded their husbands’ and brothers’ rifles behind 
the limestone rocks which are Montenegro's only 
and strongest fortifications. But the two campaigns 
of 1862 and 1876 against the Turks convinced the 
Prince that something more than this was needed 
if the mountaineers were to retain their “ freedom 
on the height.” Barracks have just been con- 
structed for the reception of eight battalions; the 
young Tsar has provided his father’s “ only friend ” 
with a shipload of arms and a body of military 
instructors, and the Prince, who is the best living 
poet of the Southern Slavs, has composed eight 
battle-songs for the use of his soldiers. The formal 
opening of these barracks is the great feature of the 
bicentenary, the appropriate commemoration of 
Montenegro's “ war traditions.” 

But Prince Nicholas can point with pride to other 
victories than those of war during the thirty-six years 
of his long reign. The modern visitor to Cetinje is 
amazed at the progress which has been made since 
the days of Denton, Lady Strangford, and the older 
travellers who have written about Montenegro. The 
Prince once told me that his country now possesses 
more churches than any other Balkan State in pro- 
portion to its population. He has seen too that the 
interior of the principality can never be opened up 
until good roads have been made in all directions, 
and he has persuaded his subjects to share his view. 
This was no easy matter, for till his time it had 
been a settled axiom of Montenegrin policy to make 
access to the country as difficult as possible. When 
Napoleon I. offered to make a road from Scutari in 
Albania to Cattaro right across the principality, the 
Vladika of that day at once refused the offer. “ For,” 
so he argued, “ where carriages can come up, cannon 
can come up also.” And though the great French 
Emperor threatened to deluge the Black Mountain 
with blood unless he yielded, so that men should cal 
it Monte Rosso instead of Montenegro, the sturdy 
Bishop was obdurate. As late as the last reign the 
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terrible “ladder” of Cattaro was the only way up to 
Cetinje, and the people have never forgotten the 
labour of dragging a billiard-table up that stony path. 
But Prince Nicholas has changed all that. I have 
driven from the frontier above Cattaro right into the 
heart of the country at Niksi¢ along a road as fine as 
any in Europe. Even a diligence has lately been 
instituted, whose passengers are characteristically 
informed by one of the paternal regulations 
of the service that, though “ the traveller is entitled 
to the seat marked upon his ticket,” still “the 
respect due by youth to age requires that the former 
should always yield the best places to their seniors.” 
This quaint ordinance is on a par with the whole 
system of government in the Black Mountain. 
Benevolent despotism is, in the Prince’s view, the 
best for Montenegro, which, as he told me, is 
not ripe for constitutional arrangements. Prince 
Nicholas, who has a minute acquaintance with 
English politics and idolises Mr. Gladstone, avows 
himself an ardent Liberal. But he believes that 
reforms should come from above and not from below, 
or, as he once epigrammatically put it, “ A Prince 
ought to be a Liberal; his subjects Conservatives.” 
No Louis XIV. could say more truly, “ L’état, c'est 
moi.” For everything that is done in Montenegro 
originates with the Prince. He is the head of the 
army in time of war; he sits under the big tree 
in front of his palace at Cetinje, like a judge 
of old, and acts as Supreme Court of Appeal, 
in time of peace. He one day issued an edict 
that every Montenegrin should plant one vite, 
and it was done on the instant; he started the 
hotel at Cetinje, and I have known visitors, unablé 
to obtain redress from the landlord, complain to 
his Highness about the quality of the provisions, 
and not complain in vain! He knows all his 
‘subjects by sight, and every man of them would 
die for him on the field of battle. It was thanks 
to his efforts at St. Petersburg that the excellent 
Russian Institute was started at his capital, where 
the education is so good that the children of our 

own Minister, Mr. Kennedy, used to attend it. In 
short, if anyone would see personal government 

under its most favourable conditions, let him go 

to Montenegro. And if he wishes to discover that 

rare quality, political gratitude, he will find it 

there. For neither prince nor people has ever 
forgotten how the efforts of the Liberal Government 
of 1880 secured them the port of Dulcigno, just as 
in 1813 the aid of a British fleet had won them— 
though only for a season—the coveted haven of 
Cattaro, now gone to Austria for ever. 
The Austrian, as they tell you at Cetinje, is the 
enemy nowadays, and not the Turk. For while the 
Erbfeind, whom they have fought and beaten in a 
hundred campaigns, is receding, the Erzfeind, who 
became their neighbour when Campo Formio gave 
him the Dalmatian possessions of Venice just a 
century ago, is advancing on all sides. Austrian 
troops occupy Bosnia and Herzegovina, and the Prince 
can never hope to realise his desire for a slice of the 
latter province, any more than Servia can expect a 
piece of Bosnian territory.. Austrian garrisons 
hold the three most important points in the 
Sandjak of Novi Bazar, which Western diplomacy 
has driven like a wedge between the two Serb 
States—the kingdom of Alexander and the princi- 
pality of Nicholas. Austrian soldiers keep guard at 
Spica, that old-world fortress which commands the 
lovely bay of Antivari, which inspired the princely 
author with his “Ode to the Sea.” Austrian forts 
line the frontier above Cattaro, and an Austrian 
fleet usually rides at anchor in the Gulf of Teodo 
below. And if, at the next distribution of the “ sick 
man’s estate,” Austria obtains part of Albania, the 
Black Mountain will be an Austrian, just as in olden 
days it was a Turkish, enclave. Hence it is that we 
hear of a new Triple Alliance between the three 
Slavonic States of the Balkans; hence the recon- 
ciliation between Belgrade and Cetinje, the retire- 


from his father-in-law's mountain capital, and the 
rumoured betrothal of Princess Helena of Montenegro 
and the young King of Servia. 

But, whatever the future may have in store for 
this warrior State, Montenegro can at this moment 
reflect with legitimate pride upon her glorious past, 
while Western Europe should remember with grati- 
tude that in days gone by this handful of moun. 
taineers was the bulwark of the Occident against 
the might of Islam. W. M. 








HER RIDE. 





T was a long, low, untidy-looking farmhouse, with 
| loose verandah-posts and uneven thatch, but the 
bricks were freshly scrubbed, and the space in front 
swept with scrupulous neatness. Her mother—a 
little thin, careworn Colonial woman—held the old 
schimmel’s head, while the girl sprang lightly into 
the saddle off the edge of the verandah, and settled 
her foot in the stirrup. She had on an old blue 
cloth habit and a grey felt hat with an ostrich 
feather in it; she was tall and plumply-made, but 
active and less awkward in motion than you might 
have expected; her face was not noticeable, except 
for the strange, dark, heavily-browed eyes, and 
quiet resolute mouth. She smiled down at the 
anxious-faced woman, who was saying— 

“T don’t like you going alone all that way, dear.” 
“Oh! never mind, mother. I shall be back by 
dark. No, don’t send Nyani—you can’t spare him. 
Good-bye ; things will all come right yet.” 

The old horse started at a sober and thoughtful 
pace between the two rows of bloom-laden pome- 
granate trees leading to the gate. The girl turned 
in the saddle and looked back. 

“Do go in out of the sun, mother! 
worry—please don’t.” 

The woman drew her hand across her eyes, and 
went slowly back to her husband's sick room to 
answer or parry his fierce questions, and soothe his 
fervid imaginings, or try to divert his thoughts 
from the trouble that was not imaginary at all. 

Meanwhile the girl rode on through the sunshine. 
Seven miles over the baking winter veldt—and she 
must get in before the offices closed at one, for it 
was Saturday, and on Monday it would be too late. 
She must see this man who held the mortgage on 
their farm—tell him about the bad seam and her 
father’s illness, and how Uncle Owen, who would 
have helped them, had just had heavy losses him- 
self from the lung-sickness and the locusts, and ask 
for an extension of time. Her pride revolted; she 
felt herself flush all over with shame, but she would 
not have flinched for the world. This thing had to 
be done, and there was no one else to do it. And on 
the whole she could better bear to go through with 
it than think of—her mother, for instance. 

She had not much hope. The weariness and 
anxiety of these last few months had wrought in her 
a kind of dull, fatalistic resignation. She supposed 
they would have to be ruined, and turn out of the 
place, and there was an end of it. She wondered 
why she did not feel it more acutely, on her parents 
account, and bitterly upbraided her own selfishness 
—having inherited a natural eapacity for self- 
tormenting from her father, a Welsh Calvinist 
with no outer cuticle to his conscience. 

And all the while, behind the reluctant shame 4 
her errand, there was a fierce hunger in her heart. 
Had the task been taken from her she would have 
felt a grudging pain. And behind that there was 
more, and fierce shame and self-reproach ; for, h 
and distasteful as this thing was that she had 10 
do, it meant seeing Trevelyan, and she thought of 
Trevelyan, sleeping and waking. 

What would her mother say if she suspected— 
her mother who loved and trusted her, and thought 


Don’t you 





ment of the Servian pretender, Peter Karageorgevic¢, 


there was no girl in the world like her Meinwen' 
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And yet—was it so wicked ? 
know, but she had a vague idea—a good deal con- 
tradicted in practice by a healthy outdoor life and 
her mother’s sturdy common-sense — that most 
pleasant things were wrong; and love at best a 
kind of vanity, as implied by David Price when 


Meinwen didn’t exactly 


sternly denouncing the reading of novels. She had 
thought very little about marriage as yet, beyond 
a belief that its only justification was an unenthusi- 
astic respect for a man considerably older than 
yourself, of orthodox principles, and sufficient means. 
To be more correct, she believed this to be her 
parents’ view. In this she may or may not have 
been mistaken. They were a reticent family, es- 
pecially about the deeper things of life, and on 
their lonely farm there was little intercourse out- 
side themselves. And Meinwen had not gone far 
enough in knowledge of life to ask herself whether 
David Price had wooed and won her mother under 
precisely those discreet and well-regulated con- 
ditions. 

So, by turns, she went about in a delicious dream 
and then bitterly repented, half-conscious that she 
was exaggerating her own wickedness to herself 
and deriving a strange kind of enjoyment from 
doing so—ever since that morning when she awoke 
and found she had been dreaming of Philip Tre- 
velyan, and knew that life would never be the same 
to her again. 


She had gone up the long slope at a slow, steady 
pace, saving the old horse for a gallop at the top. 
There was plenty of pace in him still, once he 
warmed to the work, but he was getting to be a 
little stiff at starting. The hot air danced and 
flickered over the miles and miles of billowy yellow- 
grey, broken here and there by a patch of bright 
green cottage, or the brown circle of a kraal with 
its hemispherical huts dotted about, like some queer 
growth of the soil. She met a string of women 
carrying bundles of sticks and gourds of tshwala on 
their heads; they knew and greeted her, and the 
grey old grandmother who came last asked her 
where she was going and how her father was. She 
answered with a.smile which flashed an answer 
back from half a dozen sets of eyes and teeth, and 
strode on, throwing back a Hambani kahle over her 
shoulder. 

She had gained the three gaunt blue-gums which 
were one of the landmarks of the road. They stood 
on the edge of a rolling bit of table-land, and looked 
down the long slope at the foot of which was Price's 
Drift. Three black shadows sloped westward over 
the dry grass .... the pointed sickles of their 
leaves hung motionless .... She looked up and 
round—not a cloud in the sky, save one or two in 
the distance, dazzling white, like little lumps of 
cotton-wool, floating over Zwaartkop. 

The rough track, ploughed by waggon-wheels 
and churned up during the wet season by the hoofs 
of cattle, was baked dry as bone. No dust 
could lie long on that wind-swept level, and the 
traffic that passed that way was not enough to wear 
the hard, uneven ridges into smoothness. She turned 
Lutuli off the road and gave him his head over the 
grass ; he started at a rough, bone-shaking trot that 
jarred her from head to foot, and gradually settled 
into a steady gallop. .... Oh! but this was good, 
after all! .... Puritan though she might be, by 
fibre and training, she had been born in this land 
of sunshine, and had grown up drawing in light and 
freedom at every pore. She could not but forget 
herself at intervals, and rejoice in clear, open sky, 
and rushing waters, and the wind over the veldt... . 
Even now, with trouble behind and embarrassment 
before, it came to her dimly that the present moment 
Was something, and that she would enjoy it while 
she had it..... And out of the fears and mis- 
Sivings ahead, she was conscious of something that 
Was like the rosy glow of the morning star through 
the mist . . . . when she fixed her thoughts steadily 
on it, it vanished—but it was there all the same... . 








The sun climbed higher, and beat down more 
flercely.. As she pressed on, over the further rim 
of the table-land, the country opened out before her. 
The western ranges, royal purple at sunset, were 
now, seen through the quivering haze of noon, of 
that strange, ochreous, African neutral tint against 
the intense blue of the sky—a glowing blue, but a 
light one—and without a hint of the green that 
turns it turquoise in the evening. . . . There 
were the black stretches of bush on the slopes of 
Zwaartkop, like splashes of Indian ink, and then— 
low down—was a thing like a tiny fluttering white 
feather she almost fancied she heard the 
throb of the climbing train, in the windless stillness 
though she knew it was too far for that. 
There was the city, scattered about its foot, 
among its trees and green gardens—white houses 
and red-brick ones, and the sun catching zinc roofs 
in dazzling points of light, and the tall, red tower 
in the midst, with its two white clock-faces turned 
towards her, like big, round eyes. . . What a 
dream-city it had been to her, as a child! . . 
Now she disliked going. The few girl acquaintances 
she had there looked down on her, she fancied, as 
awkward and rustic; and, of late, circumstances 
which kept her much at home had intensified her 
natural, self-conscious shyness. . . . 

At last the road begins to slope downwards. The 
old horse, sure-footed as a mule, and wise with years 
of experience, picks his way along the ground, 
gashed and seamed by last year’s freshets, which 
have here and there exposed jagged ledges of 
splintered shell, or the top of a buried granite 
boulder. He knows his business, and Meinwen 
makes no attempt to guide him, letting the reins 
hang loosely on his neck. . . . There is the drift 
before her . . . a mere trickle of water—it does not 
reach the top of Lutuli’s hoofs as he stops midway 
to drink. . . . Not so many months ago that same 
water was rushing coppery red, and reached above 
the horses’ knees . . . and she had ridden it with 
her father on one side and Trevelyan holding her 
rein on the other. . . . She little thought then... . 
Had he ever remembered that day. ... What was 
she, that he should remember her ? 

Only the flats now between her and the town... . 
The sun was beating straight down on her head. 
The shadows had not yet begun to slope eastward. 
. . « If she could get Lutuli to make one more effort 
she might be in time... . ' 

He had been inclined to take things easy after 
passing the drift, but with a little encouragement 
he broke into a trot again; and just then she 
heard hoofs behind her, and a native boy, with 
a striped blanket streaming from his shoulders and 
one toe stuck into each of his stirrups, dashed past 
full tilt. At that sight—and still more when the 
rider, rising in his stirrups, uttered a wild yell like 
a Highlander’s “ Hoich!”—Lutuli pricked up his 
ears, and, gathering up his hoofs under him, raced 
the native’s pony at full speed, thundering over 
the wooden bridge close at his heels. Once his 
blood was up, he did not care to slacken speed 
again across the two miles of dusty flat which 
lay between the bridge and the town . . . 

There was another bridge just outside the town, 
and then a long dusty road and another, and 
another before you came to the business streets. 
Meinwen drew rein here, and settled her hat, and 
twisted up a loose strand of hair, and shook the 
dust from her habit, and then rode on more 
slowly—craning her neck at every turn of the 
road—to catch sight of the clock-tower. .. . Hark! 

. there were the chimes ... A quarter past 


i 
. , 


something. . . . Surely not one /—God grant it 
were not one. . . . There was so much depending 
on it. . . . Oh! get on Lutuli!—only a little 
longer! .:. 


There!—the town in sight at last! ...A 
quarter past twelve. And Trevelyan’s office... 


oh! it can be reached in ten minutes... if only 
he is in! 


And if only it had been possible to 
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come—not quite so dusty and dishevelled, for 
instance... 

She drew rein at the door, and asked the native 
boy sitting on the step if the Inkos was in. And 
the next thing she knew was that Trevelyan was 
standing in the doorway, and it seemed to her that 
his face changed at sight of her—whether he was 
pleased or not she could not tell—but something 
sprang into the blue eyes under their thick black 
brows, and then something else dropped down and 
hid it like a curtain, and he was very cool and 
courteous, as he asked her to come in. The boy 
was holding Lutuli’s head; Trevelyan was about to 
offer her his hand, but she slipped down without 
his help. . . . There was a wild rose flush in 
her cheeks—two or three stray tendrils of hair had 
curled themselves in rings round the white forehead 
—there was a starry light in her eyes, and a proud 
sweetness about the rosy mouth. She felt 
his glance rest on her one swift moment, and thought 
he was inwardly disapproving of her untidiness. 

She followed him into the great, bare, new store 
—scarcely finished yet—half filled with piled-up 
bales of wool, and called an office on the strength of 
a deal table and a couple of chairs in one corner. 
He placed a chair for her, and she braced herself 
to begin. 

* oa * * * 

He listened without a word—coldly critical, she 
thought, and then said drily— 

“TI think it might be arranged. 
Bolton about it.” 

“Thank you,” she said abruptly, without looking 
at him. 

“T'll see him this afternoon, and write to Mr. 
Price in the evening. You're not going back now— 
in this heat?” 

“T must.” She gathered up her habit and turned 
‘towards the door, as if there were no more to be 
said. 

“Let me help you up.” 

“No, thank you. If—could you lend me a chair 
—please?” she jerked out. 

“Certainly,” he said, a little nettled at her curt 
refusal. Why should she avoid his eye, and seem 
to shrink from him in this way? Was he inextric- 
ably connected in her mind with the pecuniary 
embarrassments at the farm? 

“Good-bye.” She made a desperate effort to say 
it, and coloured up to the roots of her hair. Could 
it be only shyness, after all? 

“Good-bye, Miss Price. 
it’s all right, won’t you?” 

Then he raised his hat, and she was gone. 


I'll speak to 


You'll tell your father 


She was galloping, in a cloud of dust, over the 
long grey flats outside the town; Lutuli flung up 
his head and whinnied, knowing that he was on his 
way home, and she let him have his head... She 
forgot for the moment the glad news she was bear- 
ing—the relief that would come to the old man’s 
chafing spirit ...she only remembered the burning 
humiliation of the last half hour. He had been kind 
—yes, for her father’s sake—and because he was a 
good man and just, and it was his nature... but how 
should she bear the thought of his contempt? He 
must have guessed her secret, or why had he been 
so stern and harsh; and yet, how could she have 
betrayed it?... Ah!—h!... Still, the thing was 
done—and there was comfort to be taken back to 
those who, after all, were the first to be considered. 
She brought her switch down on the old grey's 
flank ; and then, with sudden passion, and a back- 
handed turn of the wrist, slashed it sharply across 
her own shoulders. . . 

“Come! Tshetsha, Lutuli!” 

* 7 * 7 

Trevelyan sat alone at his office table, leaning 
his head on his hands. 

What a brute of a manner I must have! 
My God! how that girl loathes me!" 


+ * 


A. W. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. RHODES. 


Si1r,—It is with surprise I notice in a certain section of the 
press—I do not refer to the “dithyrambs” of the Review of 
Reviews, but e.g. to a sober and well-balanced sheet like the 
Standard, which, on the whole (though inclined to undue 
leniency where Dr. Jameson is concerned), takes a fair and 
sensible view of recent events—a reluctance to have Mr. Rhodes 
recalled from Africa, where, apparently, his presence is con- 
sidered indispensable, 

We hear a great deal about Mr. Rhodes’s services to tho 
Empire, but nowhere is it clearly stated in what these services 
consist. The amalgamation of the De Beers—even were its 
benefit to the nation more apparent—can hardly be classed as an 
act of disinterested shitendineie. As for the Chartered Com- 
pany, the language held in some quarters concerning it is the 
very apotheosis of company-promoting. Mr. Rhodes’s supreme 
achievement is, we suppose, the constitution of this Company 
and the consequent annexation of Mashonaland. The inquiry 
now about to be undertaken shows that the nation at large con- 
siders the Chartered Company at best but a doubtful benefit. 
Of Mr. Rhodes’s career as Prime Minister of Cape Colony there 
~~ be two opinions. There seems, at any rate, to be a strong 
feeling among the Colonists that it was the policy of his Govern 
ment to starve all industries except those connected with gold 
and diamonds, and throw the burden of taxation on the farmer, 
who already finds it hard enongh to live. His “Glen Grey 
Act” is, to say the least of it, a step towards reducing the 
native population to slavery—a strange step on the part of an 
Empire which keeps gunboats on Lake Nyassa to prevent 
slaves being kidnapped, and men-of-war on the East Coast to 
prevent them being sold over-sea. 

As a matter of fact, what Mr. Rhodes has accomplished is 
to undo the work of Livingstone. Fifty years ago, that great 
man convinced the people of what is now Charterland that 
England was a Power to whose friendship they might safely 
trust—who freed the slave, did justice to all, and oppressed 
none. We shall probably never know all the Sedistteal coour- 
rences which have induced them to change their opinion; but 
the bare mention of the two Matabele wars—the first wantonly 
provoked for the sake of gold, the second caused by the in- 
tolerable oppression which followed on the annexation—is quite 
enough. 

We had been accustomed to think of Mr. Stead as the 
earnest and indefatigable, if sometimes slightly injudicious, 
champion of all the oppressed and afflicted. But when we read 
of the ‘attacks showered on Mr. Rhodes by persons who 
apparently judge him by the measure of their littleness,” we 
feel inclined to rub our eyes and inquire— 


** Do we sleep? Do we dream ? 
Or are visions about ?”’ 


Have we been smitten with blindness, that we are unable to 
recognise this heroic greatness? As a rule, we are perfectly 
willing to recognise goodness and greatness, wherever we find 
them—and so, we fancy, are most people, or rather, we may say, 
they are impressed in spite of themselves, Personally, fon 
say, I have never been impressed in this way by Mr. Rhodes, 
and can see nothing in the picture held up by Mr. Stead for our 
admiration—of “one of the greatest men produced by our race 
in this century”—but a hard-headed business man, with less 
instinct for theatrical effect than Napoleoa, who has contrived 
to do a great deal of mischief. 

It is lamentable that such a man as Mr. Stead should devote 
his great powers and influence to the glorification of so sordid 
an idol, or should descend to such special pleading—not to say 
quibbling—as that on p. 61 of the Review of Reviews, where he 
argues that Mr. Rhodes was not responsible for the Jameson 
Raid, because he did not wish Dr. Jameson to cross the frontier 
on the particular day on which he did cross. But surely some 
evil glamour has befallen the sometime editor of the Northern 
Echo. He admits that his hero's “ethical development has 
been arrested,” yet almost in the same breath he contends for 
his greatness. ardly the sort of greatness, one would think, 
to have appealed to the Mr. Stead of 1885, or of 1875. Yet so 
long ago as 1891* he could write: 


It is the old Hebrew idea. Mr. Rhodes has no more doubt of the 
Divine mission of the English folk than had Joshua of the Divine call of 
ancient Israel. No argument will ever convince him that the Ruler of 
this universe intended the choicest portions of His work to be infested for 
ever by Portuguese or pygmies. Hence, looking all round him with com- 
rap op aze, Mr. Rhodes has arrived at the conclusion that, if there 

ye a God who ruleth over the nations of men and concerns Himse!f in 
the destinies of mortals, then it is impossible to serve Him better than by 
painting as much of the map British red as possible, and assisting, so fa’ 
as may be possible, in facilitating the survival of those whom Milton called 
“* God’s Englishmen,” and the elimination of the unfits in the shape of 
savages and other residual refuse of the human race, This is the key to all 
the policies of Mr. Rhodes. Whoever fails to grasp the distinctively 
religious conception which underlies Mr. Rhodes’s conception of the 
universe will fail to understand him. 





* Review of Reviews, April, 1891,—Character Sketch, 
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The italics are ours, We had always been of opinion that 
the “elimination of the unfit” was a process which might be 
left to Nature—we may, without being irreverent, say to God; 
and that our own “fitness” is all that we, with our present 
limited faculties, ean profitably concern ourselves with. It 
might be a difficult point to determine who are the “ residual 
refuse” of the human race. Mr. Stead would be genuinely 
shocked and grieved at a proposal to “eliminate” all our 
habitual criminals by setting rv up in an open place and 
mowing them down with grape-shot. 

I am disappointed to find that the character sketch in the 
February Review of Reviews (in which the above quotation 
from the earlier sketch is embodied), has not, so far as I am 
aware, evoked anything in the way of comment or} protest. 
Considerivg the wide circulation of the Review, both at home 
and in the Colonies, and its influence on the opinions of many 
who have little or no access to other publications, I say again 
that the publication of such an article is deeply to be deplored. 

Trusting you may be able to find room for this, I am, 


yours, ete., CuIsont. 








SONG. 
‘ER the tears that we shed, dear, 
The bitter vines twist, 
And the hawk and the red deer 
They keep where we kiss’d: 
All broken lies the shieling 
That sheltered from rain— 
But the leaves, the leaves of healing 
They put forth again. 


You have children you hope for ; 
In them you have grown. 
I have aims that I grope for, 
And must grope alone. 
Oh, it all seemed tremendous 
That now looks so small, 
For the leaves, the leaves befriend us, 
And cover if all. 


Close and kind the earth covers 
Her errors with green, 

And the ghosts of dead lovers 
Scarce whisper between. 

They will yearn to you kneeling, 
Your ear may be bowed, 

But the leaves, the leaves of healing 
They rustle too loud. 


Q. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE, 





THE MILTONIC SONNET. 


S everybody knows, the late Mr. Robert 
Browning gave to Wordsworth's assertion 
that “with this key (the sonnet) Shakespeare un- 
locked his heart” a somewhat tart denial—“ Did 
Shakespeare? If so, the less Shakespeare he!” 
This seems to me a crass observation as well as ill- 
humoured. “No whit the less like Shakespeare,” 
says Mr. Swinburne in his turn; “ but undoubtedly 
the less like Browning.” Still one must suppose it 
te. a possible view, else Mr. Browning had not 
eld it. 


_But when Wordsworth goes on to speak of 
Milton’s employment of the sonnet— 


“in his hand 
The Thing became a trumpet, whence he blew 
Soul-animating strains—alas, too few! ” 


—even Mr. Browning is unable to cavil. That 
Milton found the English sonnet one thing and left 
it quite another all critics allow. He altered its 
contents as well as its structure. Now on his 
structural alterations several people (and particu- 
larly the late Mr. Mark Pattison) have discoursed 
With something like exhaustiveness. But his more 
Material changes, his reformation of the thought 
and subject-matter of the sonnet, have until lately 
been handled with less ability. Mr. Pattison was 





content to sum up the difference between Milton 
and his predecessors in this respect as follows :— 


“The effectiveness of Milton’s sonnets is chiefly due to the 
real nature of the character, person, or incident of which each is 
the delineation. Each person, thing or fact, is a moment in 
Milton’s life, on which he was stirred; sometimes in the soul’s 
depths, sometimes on the surface of feeling, but always truly 
moved. He found the sonnet enslaved to a single theme, that of 
unsuccessful love, mostly a simulated passion. He emancipated 
it, and, as Landor says, ‘ gave the notes to glory.’ And what is 
here felt powerfully is expressed directly and simply. The 
affectation of the Elizabethan sonnet, its elaborate artifice, is 
discarded, and replaced by a manly straightforwardness. It is 
the man who is speaking to us, not an artist attitudinising to 
please us.” 


—Allof which is, of course, but a useful expansion in 
prose of Wordsworth’'s lines already quoted. Mr. 
Pattison goes on, a few pages later, to illustrate this 
noble directness by the example of the famous 
sonnet “ Avenge, O Lord, Thy slaughtered saints. . .” 
With what homely materials (he exclaims) is the 
effect of this most moving poem produced! “ Not 
only is there not a single purple patch in the 
wording, but of thought, or image, all that there is 
is a borrowed thought, and one repeatedly borrowed, 
viz. Tertullian’s saying, ‘ The blood of the martyrs is 
the seed of the Church’. . . With a familiar quota- 
tion for its only thought, and with diction almost 
below ordinary, its forceful flood of suppressed 
passion sweeps along the hackneyed biblical phrases 
of which it is composed, just as a swollen river rolls 
before it the worn pebbles brought down from the 
mountain side.” And again, “It is the glory of the 
Miltonic sonnet that being based upon what is 
common and simp'’e it attains to the high and 
noble.” 


Nothing could well be truer, so far as they go, 
than these remarks of Mr. Pattison. But they do 
not cover the whole ground, or anything like the 
whole ground; and (what is worse), in so far as 
they fall short of covering the whole ground, these 
very true remarks suggest a complete misunder- 
standing. As I take it, any ordinary person would 
gather from the above that Milton found the sonnet 
bound up in artistic traditions and boldly cut it 
free of these and made it an instrument for 
conveying the simple and natural sentiments of 
the human heart. As a matter of fact, his revolt 
against the contents of the Elizabethan sonnet, as 
well as against its structure, was a learned revolt. 
We may call Milton an arch-rebel in this as in other 
matters—provided we remember that in this, as in 
other matters, his rebellious spirit worked always 
within the decent bounds of learning. In other 
words, if no man could be more of a rebel, none 
could be less of an anarchist. He bases his idea of 
liberty on the principles of law and order, and his 
appeal from present restriction is to the wisdom of 
the past, not to the hopes of the future. In“ Paradise 
Lost” (for instance) he rebels against rhyme; but he 
justifies his rebellion by the practice of Homer and 
Virgil. Rhyme is the real innovation, he asserts; 
“‘the invention of a barbarous age to set off wretched 
matter and lame metre; graced indeed since by the 
use of some famous modern poets...” and so forth. 
His is no innovation, but “ an example set, the first 
in English, of ancient liberty recovered to heroic 
poem from the troublesome and modern bondage of 
rhyming.” 

So with the sonnet—if Milton will have none of 
the Shakespearian structure, he does not therefore 
sit down and invent a structure of his own, but goes 
back as nearly as possible to the Petrarchan. The 
Miltonic sonnet is the Petrarchan with differences— 
differences which are well known, and with which 
we have for the moment no concern. It suffices for 
the moment that Milton’s reform in the structure of 
the English sonnet was a learned reform and a recall 
to stricter rule. 


This being the case, I confess we should have 
reason to be surprised if his reform in the thought 
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and subject-matter of the sonnet were merely (as 
Mr. Pattison’s words would seem to convey) a 
relaxation of rule and designed to give scope to the 
expression of artless human sentiment. To put it 
roughly, it was not Milton's way to pursue after 
artlessness. His name stands for liberty, but it 
stands also, and as eminently, for “the rules of the 
game.” And asa matter of fact, in reforming the 
subject-matter of the sonnet Milton was conducting 
a learned experiment and conducting it by rule. 


What was this experiment? Mr. Bridges in his 
recently-published Essay on Keats has provided 
the answer which Mr. Pattison missed. “ Horace 
elaborated a form of ode which it is easier to re- 
cognise than in few words describe; and a number 
of Milton’s sonnets may be referred to this ode 
form. If we compare, for example, his ‘ Cyriack, 
whose grandsire’ with ‘Martiis ccelebs’ or ‘ Ali 
vetusto,’ there can be no doubt that Milton was 
here deliberately using the sonnet form to do the 
work of Horace’s tight stanzas; and not the whole 
of Shakespeare's or Petrarch’s sonnets set alongside 
will show enough kinship with these sonnets of 
Milton to draw them away from their affinity with 
Horace. Such sonnets, too, as his addresses to Vane, 
Fairfax, and Cromwell are properly odes, and should 
be called odes, or at least odic sonnets.” 


I have quoted Mr. Bridges’ paragraph to the end, 
though he seems to me in the last sentence to go 
altogether too far. ‘“Horatian sonnets” by all 
means, but not “odes” or “odic sonnets’”—for the 
simple reason that these sonnets of Milton contain 
(as sonnets should) each a single thought, summarily 
expressed ; whereas it is surely in the essence of an 
ode to deal with its theme in a sustained progres- 
sive manner. A poem is not an ode because its 
manner suggests Horace, and people have agreed to 
use the word “ ode” (often quite inappropriately) of 
poems which Horace himself called carmina. 


This, however, is a detail and a trifle. To Mr. 
Bridges’ main point I don't see how we can refuse 
our assent, or fail to recognise that many, if not 
most, of Milton’s sonnets are deliberate experiments 
in the Horatian manner. To take two which Mr. 
Bridges does not quote—the sonnets to Lawes 
(“ Harry, whose tuneful and well-measured song”) 
and to Lawrence (“Lawrence, of virtuous father 
virtuous son”), and the latter especially, simply 
reek of Horace. This, of course, has been noted by 
many; but those who noted it seem with one 
accord to have stopped short of guessing that the 
resemblance was something more than casual; or, at 
any rate, of guessing that the imitation lay at the 
root of Milton’s thought as he composed. 


There remains, of course, the interesting question, 
Why did this most accomplished and,learned of 
poets choose the Petrarchan sonnet fo (with a 
difference) as the proper instrument for conveying 
into English the style and sentiment of the Hora- 
tian ode? Was his choice, perchance, suggested by 
the “dropping cadence” which distinguishes the 
last line of each in the best examples of each ? 


A. T. Q. C. 








REVIEWS. 


THE REAL MADAME ROLAND. 


Mapame Rotanp: A Brograpnicat Stupy. By Ida M. 
Tarbell. London: Laurence & Bullen. 


* 'L_)> EADER,” exclaims Carlyle, @ propos te Manon 

\ Phlipon, the Paris engraver’s daughter, “ mark 
that queen-like burgher woman: beautiful, Ama- 
zonian—graceful to the eye; more so to the mind. 
Unconscious of her worth (as all worth is), of her 
greatness, of her crystal clearness, genuine, the 
creature of sincerity and nature, in an age of 
artificiality. . . . She, if thou knew it, is the 





noblest of all living Frenchwomen, and will be seen, 
one day.” Yes, but it has taken a little time to see 
her ; and whether she is quite the noblest woman of 
her period may perhaps be still doubtful. Madame 
Roland, like Rousseau, the god of her idolatry, 
wrote and arranged her own “Memoirs” with a 
view to effect. As Mallet du Pan truly said, she 
was always practising for the stage. And her pose 
took in Carlyle, to the astonishment of those who 
remember his contemptuous judgment on “ writing- 
women,” of whom, assuredly, Madame Roland was 
one by nature and training. But the famous 
“Memoirs ” have been cross-examined ; and in this 
volume a good part of the legend is demolished. 

Not with malice aforethought, indeed. Miss Tar- 
bell, an American student, taking advantage of the 
great Paris libraries, and being admitted to the 
friendship of Madame Roland's descendants at Le 
Clos, has found the materials of a much-needed book, 
which, however, one can hardly say she has written. 
The fragments of Mile. Phlipon’s correspondence 
with Roland before their marriage are new and 
important; so, too, is the account of that journey 
to Versailles in quest of a title which Madame 
undertook, but not successfully, in 1784. And Miss 
Tarbell brings out the curious love-story of this 
theatrical heroine and the Girondist Buzot in a way 
which will satisfy the historian, if not the novel- 
reader. So far, excellent. But there was room 
for a large, well-considered, definite appreciation of 
Madame Roland, as well as of the party which she 
inspired in that fatal year 1792; and the room is 
still unoccupied. Though Miss Tarbell appears to 
have gone through the literature of the subject, 
she has evidently spared no pains to make her 
knowledge complete. Weare put off with a some- 
what scant and superficial treatment, wanting in 
depth no less than breadth, and perilously re- 
sembling the ordinary feminine work which Mudie 
circulates. If Miss Tarbell has read Taine, for 
example, she shows scarcely a tinge of his method, 
and is unaffected by his information. Her account 
of the Girondists almost falls back into the ridiculous 
romance of Lamartine. It sins grievously by omis- 
sion. And no proper estimate is formed of the 
real causes which led up to the declaration of war 
against Germany, or to the dethronement of the 
King. We are still treated to the chivalries and 
inspirations of this group of young pedants; to 
Brissot’s honesty, and the “great talents” of his 
comrades. Yet so unsteady is the view which her 
volume takes, after all, that it would be possible to 
set over against such flattering judgments of the 
Gironde a number of paragraphs in which almost 
the exact opposite may be read. The outcome is 
confusion rather than history. 

As for Madame Roland herself, she is, on the 
whole, fairly summed up, though a little too indul- 
gently. The eternal sentiment, and hardly less 
unwearied make-believe in the adoration which she 
dreamt every man felt for her who came into her 
presence ; the lack of acquaintance with reality, 
and furious feminine logic; the thirst for revolution, 
even when it was becoming a Jacquerie and a horror 
of blood all over France; the colossal faith in her- 
self; and the determination to create a new world 
after the mind of Rousseau and Plutarch whether 
people wanted it or no; these are points on which 
Miss Tarbell insists with copious reference, and a 
certain quiet humour, not unpleasant to behold. 
But she might have illustrated more at length the 
criminal self-sufficiency which abounds in Roland’s 
circulars when he was Minister—despatches written 
with Madame at his side, and as truly her achieve- 
ment as that insolent and futile letter to Louis XVI 
which she composed at a sitting. Never did the 
world see a more disastrous example of the 
“monstrous regiment of women” than during the 
months of Madame Roland’s supremacy. She could 
write and talk ; she did not in the least know how 
to govern. That was a matter to emphasise; it ha® 
been all but omitted. 
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Her last days will long be remembered, and Miss 
Tarbell describes them with the necessary docu- 
ments at hand. After Madame had ceased to love 
the virtuous Roland in order that she might worship 
the still more virtuous Buzot, she felt thankful to 
be in the Abbaye, where no lapse from rectitude was 
possible. The elements in this queer tragedy are 
exceedingly mixed; it is a sequel to “ La Nouvelle 
Héloise” which Jean Jacques would have applauded 
with tears and few but his disciples will understand. 
Madame Roland played her part splendidly; it 
always was a part, down to the end when she 
murmured the slang phrase that has been translated 
into “ O Liberty, what crimes are committed in thy 
name!” Why did not Miss Tarbell give us a con- 
cluding chapter, and bring her study to a focus? 
Was she afraid to pass sentence on the female 
Rousseau? Surely, the thing remains to do, and 
is worth doing. Weare indebted to her researches, 
and feel convinced of her impartiality ; but Madame 
Roland still has imitators; and history should oblige 
them to see what their model was, a passionate 
pedant, in love with herself and her own dreams, 
who talked of Nature while she was intoxicated with 
sentiment, and who helped to ruin her country for 
the sake of several abstract nouns, which she wrote 
with a capital letter. 


THE KEY OF THE PACIFIC. 
THe Key or tHe Paciric: Tae Nicaracua Canau. By 


Archibald Ross Colquhoun. Westminster: Archibald 
Constable & Co. 


Mr. COLQUHOUN has, as he tells us, been a pioneer of 
commerce in Burmah, Indo-China, China, and South 
Africa; and as explorer, administrator, and special 
correspondent, he has sought to aid in opening up 
fresh markets on the fringes of our empire. British 
trade with the Far East cannot but be seriously 
affected, for good or for evil, by the construction of an 
inter-oceanic canal across Central America; and, in 
order to make himself acquainted with the local con- 
ditions, Mr. Colquhoun has visited the region of the 
proposed canal and there investigated the matter. 
In the “ Key of the Pacific” he sets forth the results 
of his “ examination of the problem in all its varied 
bearings—mechanical, commercial, and _ political— 
made on the ground and in the study.” The author 
is perhaps too evidently able to blow his own 
trumpet, but the book contains much valuable 
information for those who are interested in the 
canal question; while the chapters relating to the 
country and people of Nicaragua will be found 
entertaining by most readers. The self-confidence 
of the writer is not offensive, and those who follow 
him through his many-sided descriptions will be 
pleased to have a guide who firmly expresses his 
Opinions concerning matters in dispute. A more 
strictly logical arrangement of the chapters would 
have been preferable to that which has been 
adopted; but where, as in this book, substantial 
work has been done, it would be hypercritical to 
find fault with matters of form. 

The question of inter-oceanic communication 
between the Caribbean coast and the Pacific, dis- 
cussed for ages, seems now approaching solution. 
The circumstances which caused the collapse of the 
Panama Canal scheme have only served to convince 
the advocates of the route through Nicaragua of the 
soundness of their views. The entire canal route 
from Greytown on the Atlantic to Brito on the 
Pacific has been investigated ; and so thorough has 
been the survey that, though the length of the pro- 
posed artificial canal is less than twenty miles, the 
total distance actually surveyed (including cross- 
sectioning, etc.) was not less than four thousand 
miles. In 1889 there was formed the Maritime 


Canal Company of Nicaragua, with concessions from 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica, and a charter granted 
by the United States Congress. 


A Construction 








Company was also incorporated, and in June, 
1890, a party of engineers commenced work on. 
the canal at Greytown. Operations went on till 
1893, when, owing to the financial troubles of that 
year, work was suspended. By that time a con- 
siderable amount of work had been accomplished. 
The breakwater at Greytown had been constructed 
to the length of 1,000 feet; wharves, warehouses, 
and other buildings had been erected; dredging 
plant and other machinery had been acquired; 
nearly a mile of canal had been excavated to the 
depth of 17 feet, and in width from 100 to 
230 feet; eleven miles of railway and sixty miles of 
telegraph line had been laid down, and other pre- 
parations for carrying on the construction of the 
canal had been made. Concerning the official state- 
ment of the work done, the author remarks that 
while on the ground he satisfied himself that it may 
be regarded as correct. 

Lake Nicaragua is, of course, the most important 
feature of the projected inland navigation. The 
whole length to be made navigable, from ocean to 
ocean, is about 170 miles, of which 56} miles will be 
on the lake. The highest surface level of the lake 
is 110 feet above the sea, and, as the drainage area 
is small, the average variation of level between wet 
and dry seasons is only about 5 feet. On the 
eastern side of the lake a channel will have to be 
made by dredging, and on the western side by rock- 
blasting. The storms which have to be reckoned 
with are from the north-east, and consequently piers 
will have to be built to protect the entrance to the 
canal on the western side of the lake. From a 
point near the south-eastern corner issues the river 
San Juan, and it is proposed to make this stream 
navigable for a distance of over 64 miles by the 
erection of a dam at a place called Ochoa. From 
this place the canal will leave the course of the San 
Juan and run in a nearly straight channel to be 
mostly excavated, but in part to be formed by em- 
bankments, and will reach the Atlantic at Greytown. 
On the western side the lake shore is broken by the 
mouth of a small trivutary stream, along the north 
side of whose bed lies the broad valley selected 
as most suitable for the route of this section of the 
canal. This valley crosses the watershed, and, de- 
scending towards the Pacific, joins the valley of 
another stream which falls into the sea at the place 
called Brito. Ata point about three miles from the 
sea coast it is proposed to confine the waters of this 
stream by a dam 70 feet high, and thus raice 
the surface level to that of the lake. The whole 
length navigable on the level of the lake will thus 
be about 154 miles, extending from the dam at Ochoa, 
12} miles from the Atlantic, to that at La Flor, 2} 
miles from the Pacific. To enable vessels to reach 
this level, three locks will be constructed between 
each of these dams and the ocean. 

Besides the construction of the canal, harbour 
accommodation has to be provided. The harbour 
at Greytown was, sixty years ago, one of the finest 
along the Caribbean coast; now it is a lagoon, 
separated from the sea by a sandbank. By what 
means the sands, continually shifting under the 
influence of the winds and waves, may best be kept 
under control is a question which Mr, Colquhoun 
discusses at length. There can be no doubt that 
this difficulty is one of the most serious with which 
the canal engineers will have to contend. At Brito 
there is no harbour, nor even a roadstead, but there 
no difficulty arises from shifting sands. A break- 
water and a jetty, thrown out at right angles to 
one another, will, with the assistance of dredging 
machinery, provide safe, though not too ample, 
accommodation for vessels awaiting entrance. 

Mr. Colquhoun expatiates on the effects of the 
canal on the traffic and general well-being of the 
world, and presents a pleasing picture of the pros- 
perity of which Lake Nicaragua may become the 
scene. He counts on the climate, the fertility, and 
the natural resources of the country, and looks to 
the time when highways, tramways, and railways 
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will supplement the waterways. Then the unde- 
veloped water-power will be utilised. “Shipbuilding 
yards, factories, and docks may yet line the lake, 
where will assemble the whole fleets of the world. 
Important towns will spring up. With all 
its advantages that inland sea seems destined to 
astonish the world.” It may be so, but such pros- 
perity, if it come, will come by means of foreign 
energy and capital, and in spite of Nicaraguan 
character and methods. 


TWO BOOKS ON BURNS. 
anp Sonos or Ropert Burns. 

London: Methuen & Co. 

By William A. Craigie. 


THE PoEMS Edited 
by Andrew Lang. 
A PRIMER OF BURNS. 

Methuen & Co. 

THERE are two methods of editing a great writer 
like Robert Burns. You may trick him out with 
every sort of critical apparatus—linguistic, historical, 
biographical, bibliographical, and so forth. Messrs. 
Henley and Henderson in their Centenary “ Burns” 
have done this very admirably. The average reader 
looks for something slighter. His wants are met by 
this excellent edition of Mr. Lang’s, which gives 
everything necessary to right understanding, and 
nothing more. There is a life of the poet and an 
estimate of his works; a sufficient glossary, and 
brief critical and explanatory notes. The few lines 
that Mr. Lang gives to each poem are marked by 
rare felicity of diction; the reader will roll them 
like a sweet morsel under his tongue. Now, Burns 
(let us not fear to say it) needs explaining. Many of 
his words are no longer in current use; you must 
learn a dead language to appreciate him. Mr. 
Lang has great skill as a translator, and he and 
his assistant, Mr. Craigie, have rendered the broad 
‘Scots with accuracy and neatness. Also just 
enough is told us of those obscure names where- 
with his lines are crowded—only that, and nothing 
more. Mr. Lang’s criticism is just and kindly. 
He points out that old Scots mirth and frolic 
were revived in Burns, and he analyses with great 
subtlety his strangely composite nature. He ex- 
plains and accounts for his “sculduddery ” and his 
moralising, his praise of Jacobite and Covenanter, 
his democratic and Stuart sympathies; he reminds 
us that Burns was a just and severe critic of 
his errors alike in art and morals. “Burns could 
not take the advice pecca fortiter”—if he sinned 
he suffered. Mr. Lang truly says that, while 
Burns’ genius lived in the past, he had yet so 
much of the sceptical spirit of his century as to 
treat the supernatural in popular belief entirely 
from a humorous point of view. Also his attempts 
at composition in the southern tongue were all after 
eighteenth century models, which were quite foreign 
to his genius. He concludes with true words of 
wisdom—“ Burns, one cannot say it too strongly, is 
quite good enough as he is.” In other words, college 
and position would have ruined the artist, however 
much they might have bettered the man; the thorn 
against the breast was necessary to the song of this 
nightingale. 

We cannot here discuss the reason for the extra- 
ordinary interest which our century has taken in 
the work and in the life of Burns. Mr. Lang is 
thankful that for much of his best work he did 
not receive—nay, he declined—payment. He gave 
the MS. of “The Jolly Beggars” away shortly after 
its composition, and forgot all about it! Perhaps 
he was the last of the world’s great writers—the 
last sacer vates—who wrote without any idea of 
money reward. Here is at least some explanation 
of the rapture, the careless felicity of his verse, 
its natural ease and power; here, too, the ex- 
planation, if not the excuse, for much of its licence, 
and hence, too, the melancholy fascination of his 
eareer. He gave the world so much; the world 
gave him so little. 

Mr. Lang is assisted in his edition by Mr. Craigie, 


London : 


the author of the second book here under review. 
Of that we shall only say that it forms an excellent 
handbook to the poet’s works, the chapter on the 
language being of special interest and value. A 
bibliography is appended. One notes that during 
the past half century only five years have been 
without special Burns publications. These were ‘47, 
49, '50, °52, and ’84. 





AN AESTHETIC THEORY. 


Tue FLORENTINE PAINTERS OF THE RENAISSANCE. With 
an Index to their Works. By Bernhard Berenson. London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


In this little book Mr. Bernhard Berenson puts 
forward a new theory which he believes to be 
essential to the right understanding of all figure 
painting, and more especially of Florentine figure 
painting. Such a theory, far-reaching and impor- 
tant, if true, merits an examination apart from 
some interesting and penetrative criticism for which 
it is made, though, as we think, ineffectually, to 
serve as a basis. 

After stating that figure-painting was the 
dominant interest of the entire Florentine schoo), 
Mr. Berenson starts with the following assumption : 
“It was, in fact, upon form, and form alone, that 
the great Florentine masters concentrated their 
efforts, and we are consequently forced to the belief 
that, in their pictures at least, form is the principal 
source of our esthetic enjoyment.” This statement 
is followed by a brief explanation as to the sensa- 
tions of pleasure received from form in painting, 
but it need not detain us, for Mr. Berenson believes 
tactile values to be the efficient cause of those 
sensations, consequently to be the essential element 
in Florentine painting ; and it is therefore his theory 
of these values only that we propose to consider. 
Mr. Berenson’s theory of tactile values is based 
upon the following considerations. Sight alone 
gives us no accurate sense of the third dimension; 
it is in our infancy, through the sense of touch, that 
we learn to appreciate it, to make it our test of 
reality. Although every time our eyes recognise 
reality, we are, as a matter of fact, giving tactile 
values to retinal impressions. But painting has 
only two dimensions; the painter must therefore 
consciously construct his third dimension by giving 
tactile values to retinal impressions. His first 
business, then, is to rouse the tactile sense, for “I 
must have the illusion of being able to touch a 
figure ; I must have the illusion of varying muscular 
sensations inside my palm and fingers, corresponding 
to the various projections of this figure, before | 
shall take it for granted as real, and let it affect 
me lastingly.” 

Stimulation of our tactile imagination is, then, 
the essential in the art of figure-painting, for such 
stimulation awakens our consciousness of the im- 
portance of the tactile sense in our physical and 
mental functioning, and thus gives us a heightened 
sense of capacity. It is this heightened sense of 
capacity that is supposed to constitute our pleasures 
received from form in painting. That is the gist of 
Mr. Berenson’s theory. It is not explained to us 
how the painter actually produces tactile values. 
It appears to us that he can really only do it in one 
way—by modelling; but had Mr. Berenson sub- 
stituted “ modelling” for “tactile values” not only 
would his theory seem much less imposing, but it 
would have at once disclosed its inherent inadequacy. 
But of this later. 

No one doubts that the Florentine painters were 
ever consciously striving towards a truer or more 
significant representation in figure-painting, but we 
entirely dissent from the opinion that the com- 
munication of tactile values was the secret of their 
success, or of the permanent vitality of their work 
in art. We should dissent from that opinion even 





if by “tactile values” were meant appearances of 
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solidity or of tangibility, the only sense in which 
they could be affirmed of figure-painting worthy of 
the name of art. Still more emphatically, then, do 
we protest when by tactile values is meant illusion 
of tangibility, for that is the real connotation of the 
terms as used in the introductory exposition. In 
his zeal to convince himself and his readers of the 
necessary efficacy that should belong to a prime 
factor, Mr. Berenson “o’erleaps himself and falls 
on the other side”; tactile values, as explained by 
him, instead of proving the cause of our pleasure in 
Florentine painting, could only justify the mere- 
tricious illusions of imitative painting, for he insists 
upon the necessity of these values in the most literal 
sense of tactile illusions—“I must have the illusion 
of varying muscular sensations,” and, later, “the 
picture shall have at least as much power as the 
object represented to appeal to our tactile imagina- 
tion.” Were this true the tricks of clever, but 
servile, imitative painting would be esteemed the 
greatest works of art, and the vulgar illusions of 
the Wiertz Gallery at Brussels would be among the 
world’s priceless treasures. This is a strictly 
legitimate deduction from the premises, since, where 
the imitation is skilful, even the cultivated spectator 
obtains an illusion of tangibility not yielded by a 
genuine work of art, while, to the uneducated 
sightseer, some deceptive trick of realism, such as 
the painted fiddle at Chatsworth, or the figure that 
stands out of the frame, is the very height of 
artistic achievement, and the pleasure of his illusion 
may well be explained by his “more vivid realisa- 
tion of the object,” and certainly he takes “ greater 
pleasure in the object painted than in itself.” 

Even if we suppose tactile values to mean such a 
rendering of form by skilful modelling as to givea 
convincing yet artistic appearance of tangibility, 
such values exist in the works of but few of the 
Florentine masters, and would therefore account for 
a very small part of the complex pleasures we obtain 
from the Florentine school as a whole. With the 
exceptions of Masaccio and Pollaiuolo, tactile values 
are really to be found only in the works of the latest 
masters, and then in the truest sense only in those 
of Leonardo and Michelangelo. The truth is, it is 
principally by use of the line that the Florentine 
masters represent form, whether in repose or in 
energetic movement. Mr. Berenson is himself so 
conscious of the fact that, in order to make his 
theory sufficiently comprehensive, he boldly asserts 
that tactile values can be transiated into values of 
movement as expressed by line—an assertion unsup- 
ported by any demonstration, the attempted illus- 
tration in the case of Botticelli being an apparent 
sophistry. 

But if this principle of tactile values is so ob- 
viously untrue, or inadequate, how is it that Mr. 
Berenson carries it through his whole essay, uncon- 
scious of its insufficiency ? Strange as it may seem, 
the answer is that he is deceived by a mere verbal 
similarity. On page 17 he says, “ What is to render 
the tactile values of an object but to communicate 
its material significance?” Now, by the terms of 
the argument, “ material significance ” should merely 
mean expressiveness of the essential attribute of 
matter—tangibility ; and although in the subsequent 
use of these two words it is not always quite clear 
that the meaning is strictly limited to tangibility, 
We may consider that it is so restricted. Insidiously 
‘lipped in, however, this single word significance 
ecomes the cherished fetish of Mr. Berenson's 
critical fervour. Invoked with weary iteration it 
gives to his theory of tactile values, to his principle 
of interpretation of Florentine painting, a semblance 
of unity, coherence, and comprehensiveness that is 
entirely specious and of the shallowest description. 
Of course, for the purposes of the argument the 
word “ significance,” alone, means nothing whatever ; 
all depends upon the qualifying adjective which 
Creates the required entity. In connection with the 
Florentine masters who come under review, we are 
told little about their tactile values or material 








significance, but a great deal about their real sig- 
nificance, their artistic significance, and, above all, 
their spiritual significance. The shifting of the 
writer’s ground will be obvious to all except care- 
less, unthinking readers; it consists simply in the 
use of the same word with different meanings. 
Linked first with tactile values, the word “ signifi- 
cance” in all its other conjunctions unconsciously 
suggests that tactile values are involved when, as a 
matter of fact, they may be entirely absent. Our 
space does not permit of illustrative quotations, 
which might be gathered from almost any page, but 
pages 16 to 19 will, we think, convince our readers 
of the truth of our contention. As for those various 
“ significances,” other than material, they stand for 
those individual qualities, whether of temperament, 
character, or imagination, distinctive of the par- 
ticular master under discussion—qualities which are, 
we think, in many cases the chief sources of our 
sesthetic appreciation, but are not the causes of 
those specific pleasures due to form in painting, and 
consequently do not result from tactile values, as 
Mr. Berenson would have us believe. It is true 
that he frequently connects the artistic expression 
of these personal qualities with the feeling for 
material significance. 

After all the talk, however, at bottom one thing 
alone can bs meant by material significance or tactile 
values, and that is—modelling, whether of the nude 
or of drapery, and we can bring the whole question 
to a conclusive test by the help of a couple of con- 
crete examples. Of Giotto Mr. Berenson says: “ It 
was of the power to stimulate the tactile conscious- 
ness—of the essential, as I have ventured to call it, 
in the art of painting—that Giotto was supreme 
master. This is his everlasting claim to greatness.” 
Giotto certainly made the first, and a great, advance 
in the craftsmanship of painting as an art, but his 
modelling was still rudimentary, and we feel con- 
fident that all who are acquainted with his work 
will consider it utterly false to make that one 
element of technique his everlasting claim to great- 
ness. Next let us take two painters already named 
—Leonardo da Vinci and Michelangelo. They, at 
least, were supreme masters of the materially sig- 
nificant, of modelling. We will ask our readers to 
eall to mind their works; then to subtract in turn 
from these works the composition, the individual 
attitudes of the figures, their movements, and, 
lastly, all such facial expression as dces not belong 
to mere structure. What is left? A collection of 
separate figures, splendidly modelled, for sure, but 
expressing—nothing. Surely, then, with each it is 
evident that the cause of his supremacy, of his 
enduring fame, and of our intense admiration for 
his work lies in the whole expression of the superb 
artistic genius of the man, and not merely in his 
feeling for tactile values, his skilful modelling. 


A. K. H. B. ONCE MORE. 


Tue Last Years or Sr. AnpDREws—1890 To 1595. By 
the Author of “Twenty-five Years of St. Andrews.” 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


EveR welcome are the charming volumes of 
A. K. H.B. Thirty have not satiated the keen 
reader, and we have read this last one with even 
more pleasure than any before. For the inner 
man seems more really divulged in it; deep dis- 
tress has softened him; he shows the mellowing 
of the autumnal years. The deaths of his wife, of 
his beloved Bishop friend, and of Mr. Froude have 
intensely humanised him, and his own awful illness 
has made life and death more real to him. Yet he 
is by no means gloomy; out of even the sombre 
scenes there rush darts of satire, like lightning 
flashes out of a dark and murky sky. The same 
individuality runs through all; and the volume is 
the more interesting because none of the chapters 
have ever before appeared in printed form. His 
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leanings to the Church of England are as plainly 
put as ever: not that he ever evened himself to a 
Bishop, though he confesses that he would have 
made a decent Dean. Ecclesiastically he is am- 
phibious—what he defines as “a reasonable High- 
Broad-Churchman”; but no man has done so much 
to refine the worship of his national Church. 

During these five years Dr. Boyd takes us so 
lightsomely with him on his preaching tour, as 
Moderator of the Kirk, to Farnham Castle (where he 
spent so many cheering days with his life-friend 
the Bishop of Winchester), to Strathpeffer, and to 
Dublin. Yet he confesses that if ever he has 
written anything amusing it was just when things 
were at the blackest; that no one has ever read 
pages written with a heavier heart. He makes 
kindly reference to his short interview with his old 
preceptor, who welcomed his pupil when Moderator 
of the Kirk as enthusiastically as Arnold would 
have welcomed Stanley had he come back Bishop 
of London. His work during the year of his 
Moderatorship was very fatiguing — opening 
churches, bazaars, organs, and preaching on big 
oceasions. In all he was the cultured ecclesiastic, 
held to Presbyterianism by his early associations, 
and by the deep-seated animosity which he expresses 
against “a contemptible liar and profligate like 
Charles II., or a stony-hearted blockhead like his 
brutal brother,” who tried to force a particular 
hostile system on a grave reclaiming nation. Still, 
he most favourably compares the Bishop of 
Edinburgh, preaching of the virtues of Archbishop 
Sharp in the town church of St. Andrews, with 
John Knox, railing from the same pulpit against 
a poor witch set up at a pillar before him ere she 
was taken out and burnt. He assures us that if 
he had been present on that horrible day he would 
have thrown something at Knox’s head—“ as heavy 
* a thing as he could find.” 

Dr. Boyd's descriptions of Strathpeffer and Loch 
Awe are sketched with a master’s pencil. There 
he preached several Sundays to crowds of tourists 
with great acceptance. In the lonely and inaccess- 
ible parish of Strathconon, fourteen miles from 
Strathpeffer, Dr. Cameron Lees, of St. Giles’, Edin- 
burgh, preached for several years to less than a 
dozen people. It is impossible to imagine a spot 
more out of the way of preferment to one of the 
most important positions in the Kirk. ‘“ And one 
wonders that a man’s gift of holding a great con- 
gregation did not wither there.” With quaint 
humour Dr. Boyd tells us of a vexatious inter- 
ruption to his work at Strathpeffer: he had to go 
to Edinburgh merely to give evidence about a 
matter of which he knew nothing. We saw him 
during his five minutes in the box, and no man of 
supreme intelligence ever showed a face of more 
meaning ignorance. He was trained as a barrister, 
and knew perfectly well how to protect himself; 
yet he was pleased at the courteous cross-examina- 
tion by his intimate friend Sheriff Comrie Thomson. 
There he saw on the bench “ Chief Justice” Robert- 
son, the son of his father’s intimate friend—the 
minister of Forteviot, whose fund of stories has 
kept him well supplied in many an essay. When 
in Dublin his mind goes back to the time when he 
delivered a lecture in presence of Archbishop 
Whately with marked success; and he tells us of 
the Primate’s caustic humour at parting: “I hope 
there may be a delightful west wind to-morrow 
when you are crossing over. Not for your sake: I 
don’t mind how sea-sick you are; but because my 
vegetables need it badly.” 

Several times he repeats things that tickle his 
fancy. Dr. John Brown’s pointed saying, “I have 
far more dead friends than living,” he brings in at 
St. Nicholas’ Brae, St. Andrews, and at Thornlie- 
bank, Paisley. Speaking of a Bishop taken away 
from signal usefulness and honour in fifteen months 
after his consecration, Archbishop Whately wrote, 
“His predecessor ate and drank for forty years.” 
Then he quoter, at leaving Lichfield and Farnham, 





the same story of the Scotch parson who, to quote 
his elder’s pathetic words, “aye preached about 
goin’ to Heaven, but would rather stop in Drumple.” 

He writes with genuine feeling of those who 
sympathised with him in his great bereavement. 
Especially was he pleased with the gentle and 
earnest words of Lord Rosebery: “ When I some- 
times see malignant abuse poured out on the young 
Prime Minister, by papers of the party to which | 
generally belong, I have wished that the deplorable 
writers did but know a very little of the man. 
Perhaps they might consider, too, what has this 
world to give him that he has not got already?” 
At some of his critics he launches out with vigour. 
They remind him of the old parson’s account of a 
letter from his nephew Tim. “It consisted of five 
lines, and it contained five lies.” He confesses that 
he has succeeded during these forty years in rubbing 
certain people very decidedly the wrong way. 
“ Being a good hater myself, I never blamed anyone 
for disliking me.’ He declares that they are 
absolutely mistaken who state that he never for- 
gives any offence, but bides his time and pays it 
off in a most vindictive manner: for he never 
remembers to have received the smallest offence 
from “any mortal worth notice.” He does not 
think he is conceited; rather, easily disheartened. 
“ But if a man dislikes my preaching, this indicates 
such a rift that we cannot long get on very close 
together.” The author's brilliant talk is endless; 
he speaks about every mortal thing in varied moods, 
yet always with fascinating interest. Whether his 
readers are his enthusiastic admirers, or the weak- 
kneed who are afraid of the producer of “ Bide’s 
Kitlins ” in the Church, all will enjoy this charming 
volume; of it no one can say with double entendre 
“T shall lose no time in reading it.” 


FICTION. 

A Fatat Mistake. By Henry Murray. London: Ward 
& Downey. 

Tue SHapow or Hitton Fernsproox. A Romance of 
Maoriland. By Atha Westbury. London: Chatto & 
Windus. 

Tue MAasteR OF TRENANCE. By T. W. Speight. In 
3 vols. London: Chatto & Windus, 


Mr. HENRY MURRAY can write a very pleasant 
story, and a “A Fatal Mistake” is a favourable 
specimen of his art. It is rather slight, and some of 
the characters are as nebulous as half-developed 
photographs ; but, taken as a whole, the tale runs on 
easy lines, and will furnish an agreeable diversion to 
the reader. The man who makes the fatal mistake 
is Ronald Masson, who, having been brought up as 
heir to a handsome fortune, discovers on his father’s 
death that he is penniless. A millionaire uncle, 
whose fortune was founded upon a loan from 
Ronald's father, shows no disposition to help him, 
and a charming girl to whom he was informally 
betrothed gives him to understand that his poverty 
is a bar to their union. In these circumstances, 
lonely and bereft, Ronald Masson shows that he has 
the pluck and independence of a true man. He had 
dabbled in art, and now he takes to painting as a 
profession, and starves in a garret whilst painting 
pictures which nobody will buy, not because they 
are bad as works of art, but because the sub- 
jects they represent are of too painful a character. 
For Ronald, deeply impressed by his own experi- 
ences, had determined to paint the poor of London 
as they really are, and had found to his sorrow that 
a picture of a workhouse gate, and the pauper? 
hanging round it, is not one that the ordinary art- 
patron cares to place in his drawing-room. From 
something like actual want he is eventually de- 
livered by work upon the illustrated press; bu? 
before this happens he has met with a romantic 
adventure which colours his subsequent life. He 
has found in the streets, one wet evening, ® 
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young and beautiful girl, apparently dying of 
famine and exposure. He has rescued her, and, 
nursing her with chivalrous devotion, has eventu- 
ally brought her back to health and strength. 
The girl refuses to give him any information as 
to her antecedents, and declaring that she is 
friendless, throws herself unreservedly upon his 
mercy. Ronald refuses to take advantage of her 
dependence upon him, and ignoring her manifest 
devotion to him, sternly does his duty by discover- 
ing a friend who had been vainly advertising for her 
during her illness. To this man he restores the 
girl, and she goes unwillingly with him. It was 
Ronald’s restoration of Florrie to the man who pro- 
claimed himself her guardian that was the “fatal 
mistake” of the young man’s life. But why it was 
so, and how in the end the consequences of the 
mistake were to some extent rectified, the reader 
must discover for himself. 

The “Shadow of Hilton Fernbrook” is a very 
ambitious tale by an author who here gives excellent 
promise for the future. The plot, if not precisely 
original—it deals with the personation of a young 
man of fortune by a criminal impostor—is very 
cunningly devised. The characters are well drawn, 
and most of the scenery amid which the story moves 
is both novel and interesting. It is a tale of New 
Zealand ; and though the incidents strike us as being 
a little out of keeping with the life of a new land, 
they are so ingenious in themselves that the reader 
does not pause to weigh probabilities. So long, 
indeed, as the author confines himself to things 
of which he has personal knowledge, he carries 
the reader with him  unquestioningly. Un- 
fortunately, Atha Westbury has not been con- 
tent to write only of familiar places and things. 
Ambition has led him to diversify a story which 
would have been admirable if kept within its 
proper limits by digressions into places of which 
he manifestly knows little. There are certain 
chapters the scene of which is laid in Venice, and 
when we have said that in one of them two of the 
personages of the story are described as returning to 
Venice from a wayside inn upon mules, we have said 
enough to show that acquaintance with Venetian 
life is not one of the author's strong points. 
Nor are we able to understand how the daughter 
of plain Major Trevor comes to be styled Lady 
Blanche Trevor. These, however, are but surface 
blemishes, which do not interfere with the intrinsic 
merits of the tale as a whole, and which might easily 
have been avoided if the manuscript had under- 
gone an ordinarily careful revision. As it is, “ The 
Shadow of Hilton Fernbrook” contains many good 
things, and proves that its author understands how 
to write a good sensational story. 

The “Master of Trenance” is printed in three 
delightful volumes, such as we were used to in the 
days before the librarians had conspired together to 
crush the minor novelists. It is, perhaps, a senti- 
mental recollection of the countless tales that in 
bygone days have reached us in the same shape that 
leads us to regard this particular story as a survival 
from a cherished past. It is, indeed, in many im- 
portant particulars, a novel of the good old sort. It 
is not a problem story. The men and women who 
are presented to us in its pages are not perpetually 
turning themselves inside out in order to see what 
they are made of. The plot turns upon the old 
motives of love and hate, and jealousy, and desire 
for gain, and leaves the byways of human passion 
The “Master” who gives his name to 
the story is a very despicable young man, who enter- 
tains a jealous hatred of the hero, Phil Joslyn by 
name, a simple fisherman who, as a boy, had shared 
the Master’s sports and studies. Needless to say, 
they are both in love with the same girl; Phil for 
le bon motif, and the Master, Arthur Vipond by 
name, for the other. It is Vipond’s rage when he 
finds that Phil has won the heart of Bell Janson 
that leads him to join in a peculiarly scurvy con- 
‘plracy, the result of which is Phil’s arrest on a 








charge of pocket-picking. There is a delightful 
scene, the like of which may be witnessed almost 
any night of the year at the Adelphi Theatre, 
wherein the victim of this false accusation protests 
his innocence in the presence of his village friends, 
announces that Bell Janson has already become his 
wife, and then, with easy grace, flings off the re- 
straining grasp of the country constable, and scales 
with masterful ease the heights which lead him to 
the outer world and freedom. Mr. Arthur Vipond 
has got rid of his hated rival, but the experienced 
reader knows that he will come again, bringing his 
sheaves with him. Before he does so, however, a 
great many events occur, all of which are narrated 
with admirable spirit by Mr. Speight. Arthur 
Vipond marries an American heiress, and on dis- 
covering that ber father has lost his money, treats 
her with something worse than the degree of cruelty 
needed to insure the assistance of Sir Francis 
Jeune, There is a cold-blooded murder in a London 
drawing-room, and an execution which rather grates 
upon the feelings of the reader, seeing that it is the 
wrong man who is hanged; yet never for a moment 
do we doubt that the real villain, Arthur Vipond to 
wit, will in the end meet with his deserts. He does 
so, after the rescue of his imprisoned wife from the 
ruined tower in which he has confined her, and a 
visit to the ancestral vaults of the Vipond family, 
which results in the discovery that the real master 
of Trenance is not the scoundrel who has borne that 
name, but the despised and expatriated Phil Joslyn 
himself. When we add that we are treated to a 
duel on the sands, a desperate fight between armed 
robbers and the deserted Mrs. Joslyn on the little 
island on which she lives with her miserly father, 
and to many other incidents of the same description, 
we think we have shown that the “ Master of Tre- 
nance ” does not lack interest of a certain kind. It is 
a good old story, most appropriately printed in the 
old-fashioned three-volume style, and to all lovers of 
that style we can cordially recommend it. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 
AN able and opportune “ Introduction to Sociology,” written by 
Professor Fairbanks, of Yale University, is the latest volume 
which has been added to the English and foreign Philosophical 
Library. The aim of the book is practical, and therefore its 
appeal is not to advanced specialists in sociological investigation 
so much as to students of politics, economies, psychology, and 
history who may desire to give increased heed to the socio- 
logical basis‘of their work. Professor Fairbanks has not sought 
to present, even in outline, a systematic reconstruction of the 
principles of sociology, though he explains their scope and 
significance in his opening dissertation. Broadly understood, 
sociology is concerned not merely with the general structure 
of society but with the laws which control social progress, or, in 
other words, with the evolution of new and more complex forms 
of social life. Stress is laid in these pages on the fact that 
social statics and social dynamics cannot be separated after tho 
fashion common to the school of Comte, since all modern study 
of patural processes has tended to confirm the interdependence 
of strxeture and function. The organic character of society, its 
physical basis, and the laws which determine haman association 
are some of the chief points which are discussed in these pages. 
Afterwards the causes and modes of social activity are examined, 
the significance of the family as a social unit is explained, the 
factors which determine industrial organisation are described, 
and the processes, physical and psychological, which determino 
social development are discussed. Finally, the law of the 
survival of the fittest as it asserts itself in individual 
types, representative groups, and the highest kind of social 
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institutions is passed in luminous review. 


the conditions of progress. 
claims that the great lesson which the theory of natural 
selection teaches, when it is looked at in the light of human 
society, is that external conditions do not account for progress. 
-*Rather in the selection of the better men, the better social groups, 
the better social institutions and ideals, the power of each social 
unit to utilise favourable conditions is p mea ster and increased. 
The true key to progress is found in the development of the 
faculty to use the so-called external conditions of progress.” 


An extremely valuable bibliography, which deals alike with the | 


general aspects of the subject, and with special penn) of 
it, enhances the value of the work as a useful manual of 
reference. 

So much has been written about “Shakespeare's Town and 
Times ” that we took up the handsome quarto volume with that 
title feeling that it might represent either much ado about 
nothing or love’s labour lost. 


interest. 


great dramatist, which we confess we have never hitherto 
encountered in one or another of the score of books in elucida- 
tion of his life and work which it has been our fortune to 
examine. Stratford-on-Avon lives to a large extent on Shake- 
speare’s reputation, and it may be news to many to learn that 
one hundred thousand pilgrims every year make their way to 
the quiet little Warwickshire town, which is for ever linked 
with memories of his earliest and his latest years. This book 
gives a realistic and detailed account not merely of Stratford 
itself but of the surrounding country, and nothing which could 


Shakespeare appears to have been overlooked. Many pic- 


turesque historical facts find their place in the record, and the | 


authors have certainly succeeded in writing in plain words the 


scanty tale of Shakespeare's life, as well as in describing the | 


little town where his childhood and the leisured final years of 
his wondrous life were spent. 
There may not be much that is new in the group of essays 


entitled “The Ascent of Woman”—and we confess that we | 
| should be addressedto ‘‘ Tae Eprror,’’ and ApvaRTIsEMENTS to ‘‘ Taz 


have searched in vain for the justification of such a title—but 
the book abounds in arch vivacity, and is written with humour 
as well as fancy. Mrs. Devereux has opinions, and the courage 


of them, and she sets them forth with pleasant vivacity. No | 


one will deny that it is possible to write about “dress and 
society, and the game of love”—and, for the matter of that, a 


truth, is what constitutes the charm of these frank but dainty 
papers. They discuss the value of love, the question of 
marriage, the progress of fashion, colour in costume, the ideal 
in dress, and other great questions and small with which it is 
impossible to intermeddle in a paragraph. Always there is 
freshness of style in the book, and that is something ; and now 
and then there is originality of thought, and that is more. 

“ Physics for Students of Medicine,” strange though it may 
seem, was, until lately, a negligible quantity. 


that the study of physies should henceforth form part of the 
extended course of professional equipment. 
was one of the medical authorities who did most to bring about 
this desirable change, and, as he was a recognised authority on 
the subject, he was requested by members of his own profession 


to prepare the present text-book for the use of students of | 


medicine. The little volume does not, of course, profess to be 
in any sense exhaustive, but, as far as it goes, it is thorough and 


is written with a clear appreciation of the special needs of the | 


class to which it primarily, though not exclusively, appeals. 
Dr. Daniell states that the book is not intended in any way to 


supersede, but rather to clear the ground for, practical teaching | 


and demonstrating. “The student of medicine is something 


like the student of engineering, and his knowledge of physics | 


ought, above all things, to be real and actual. He ought to 


become ree | acquainted with each piece of apparatus and | 


to satisfy himself as to how it works; and he ought to see 


phenomena for himself. No book and no mere lectures can 


supply this practical knowledge, and on this ground I venture | 
to think that the subject of physics, looked at from a medical | 


point of view, ought in every case to form an experimental part 
of the professional conten.” This volume gives a broad, 
general, elementary view of physics as a whole, and also 
provides the student with the rudiments of practice, so as to 
enable him to understand the more advanced instruction of the 
class-room. 

In spite of its titke—which we confess we do not like, 
because of the belittlement which it suggests—Mr. Cable’s book, 
“The Busy Man’s Bible,” is full of what might be termed 
applied Christianity. He sets out with the statement that the 
essence of Christ’s teaching is that religion is not a mere 
province of human life, but the whole empire of life, both in the 
individual and throughout society; and he goes on to say that 


Students of | 
history have often sought to explain progress by pointing out 

Professor Fairbanks, however, | 
| understanding ¢ 


| an inte 


Let us say at once that our mis- | 
givings were falsified, for the book proved to be of exceptional | 
Even if the text had been worthless, the illustrations | 

all of which are reproductions of photographs—would have | 
compelled praise, for they are thoroughly artistic, and many of | 
them — places more or less closely associated with the | 


It was not, | 
indeed, until 1892 that the General Medical Council decreed | 


Dr. Alfred Daniell | 


the essence of Christian conduct is to rise beyond the school. 
mastership rules and commandments into the fulfilment of 
principles and ae. where duty is swallowed up in an 

oice and an all-embracing love. Principles, 
not rules, is the last word of religion. ‘“ Rules are like the 
boundary-lines we lay along the surface of the ground to part our 
field from that of our neighbour; but principles are like that 
solemn clause in the wording of Spanish land-titles, which gives 
the holder ownership ‘from the Sesnene to the centre of the 
earth.’ This is the way we must seek to own a moral truth.” 
There is much in this little book that is unconventional and 
stimulating, as well as practical in the best sense of the term. 
Mr. Cable evidently believes with one of the monks of old in 
regard to the Bible: “ Whosoever seeketh an interpretation in 
this book shall get an answer from God; whosoever bringeth 
retation to this book shall get an answer from the 
devil.” These pages are written from the standpoint of one who 
does not care so much to possess religion as to be possessed 
by it. 

4 School-boys who attain under the Education Code to the 
Seventh Standard may count themselves fortunate if the powers 
that be ordain that Book VII. of Mr. Arnold-Forster’s “ Things 
New and Old” shall be their historical reading-book. The volume 
opens with the Accession of the House of Hanover and ends 
with our own times. It describes the building-up of the 


| Empire in war and peace, the winning of India aud America, 


the loss of the United States, the fidelity of Canada, the great 
struggle between Britain and France, the long peace after 


| Waterloo, and the political contests, military struggle, and 


social expansion of the last sixty years. There are many illus- 
trations in the book, and a number of interesting portraits. It 
is just the volume to give intelligent boys and girls a clear, 


| accurate, and well-balanced impression of the facts and forces 
| which have shaped the splendid annals of modern England. 
in the least degree throw light on the character or genius of | = es 
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